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LOSER alliance with the state, 
. involving a degree and manner 

of state control that is something 

more than a fiction, is the only 
salvation of the New England endowed 
college. Such a result is an inevitable 
evolution of American democracy. It 
may be retarded by blind conservatism 
until the issue is forced by dire necessity, 
or it may be quickened by intelligent co- 
operation, and the painful period of tran- 
sition, with its manifold losses, averted 
or, at least, shortened. At present there 
is a most unhappy sensitiveness to the 
subject that prohibits even its discussion 
in circles where they ought to be singing, 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth glad tid- 
ings.” 

It should be remembered that when 
the majority of these institutions were 
established, the forces which created 
them were practically identical with the 
state, and that, with the gradual separa- 
tion of church and state, they became 
private corporations to an extent that 
was never contemplated in their founda- 
tion. In many instances they are as 
legitimately state property as the old 
parish meeting-houses are legitimately 
town property. This point is only 


touched upon for the sake of those to 





whom precedent is so yital a considera- 
tion, and because it is in the light of such 
facts that the discussion is usually waged, 
if at all. 

The economic phases of the situation 
are, it is true, occasionally put forward, 
although they are the least important of 
all. The question is a moral, a social one. 
It transcends economic considerations, at 
least in the usual sense of the word 
economic. Economic laws, so-called, are 
merely the mechanics of equilibrium,— 
forces, in fact, which develop whenever 
a balance is disturbed and effect an 
automatic re-adjustment to a definite 
situation. It is always the prerogative of 
moral reason to determine what that 
definite situation shall be. If the endowed 
institution of the prevailing New England 
type should be accepted by the people as 
the best for the education of their chil- 
dren, the question of its economic status 
need scarcely be raised. 

There are, for example, ethical con- 
siderations that demand that the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology should 
immediately become, in some way, a 
state institution. It is not at all a ques- 
tion of money raising. The money re- 
quired by the institution comes hard 
because the present situation is not right. 
All kinds of cures are suggested, but 
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jealousy and pride combine to. keep in the 
back ground the only national and the 
ultimately inevitable solution of the 
problem. It actually looks, at the present 
writing, as though the Institute would 
sharply force the issue on the basis of its 
rigid autonomy and face the long and 
dreary ditch-by-ditch retreat to a position 
which they should joyfully welcome— 
that of offering free technical training to 
the young men and young women of the 
state under the state’s care, support and 
direction. This is a modern necessity, 
and its coming cannot be long withstood. 

If the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology does not supply this’ demand, 
it will be supplied from some other 
source, and the Institute, with its noble 
record and high traditions, steadily forced 
into the back ground. I know that it will 
be said that education thus conducted will 
become too crassly utilitarian. But the 
facts do not warrant’ the- assertion. In- 
deed, one of-the most conspicuous phases 
of the situation is*that, on the- contrary, 
in many lines of advanced. scientific 
research, the western state universities are 
showing superior work: The‘very essence 
of the difficulty is that in‘too many ways 
the New England endowed -colleges are 
not setting the pace. It is being set for 
them, and they are finding it very difficult 
to keep up. . 

Neither can it be truthfully said that 
academic freedom is impaired by state 
control. The instances of individual 
prosecution, and they are many and 
flagrant, are all in’ the other camp. I 
could nail this statement‘down with facts 
that blacken the annals of ‘American 
academic life. 3 

The straits to which a ‘finely endowed 
institution may be brought’ by: its own 
failure to meet changing conditions is 
abundantly revealed in the condition of 
scores of old New Englarid ‘academies. 
Only a final necessity brought Andover 
Theological Seminary to Cambridge. Its 
condition for years previous to that 
removal. was, in the light of its great 
traditions, positively pitiful. There are 
not a few New England colleges that are 
unable to hold to-day that relative rank 
to which their past achievements would 
assign them. 
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To select any of these for illustration 
might, in the unwise sensitiveness under 
which the whole topic suffers, seem in- 
vidious. There is not one of them of 
which the whole nation is not proud. 
3ut so are we proud of the achievements. 
of New England Puritanism in our early 
history, while the old New England meet- 
ing-house stands empty and neglected on 
its lonely hill-top—a target for amateur 
photographers, a nesting place for birds 
and, as a rule, in so far as it is a local 
force at all, a reminder and perpetuator 
of family and neighborhood discord. 
There is no use in lifting up our hands 
and crying “‘sacrilege,” at such an utter- 
ance. Anyone who knows the situation 
also knows that the statement is correct. 
And it is vain to rail or scold or “‘point 
with pride.” There are other forces at 
work in this world than those of pride, 
and no small part of the trouble is that 
we have already too long gazed at the 
facts through the twin distortions of 
pride and prejudice. Such oratory mav 
occasionally paint or shingle the old 
meeting-house, but it will not fill it from 
Sabbath to Sabbath with reverent wor- 
shippers. Neither will the proudest 
academic tradition in the land keep in the 
front ranks an institution that is out of 
harmony with the trend of civilization. 
I suppose that living in the twilight of 
academic seclusion, there are men and 
women who imagine that by virtue of 
their professorships they occupy such 
positions of leadership; that they are 
themselves determining the trend! A 
very great man can do that to some slight 
extent no matter what his position may 
be ; but there is no chair that gives to the 
ex cathedra voice of its incumbent any 
such authoritative tone. In this day and 
generation, the best and wisest man living 
must give his reasons and they must be 
good ones, if he expects any one to listen 
to them. There occurred in one of our 
“college towns,” not long since, a public 
discussion in which a laborer took issue 
with the president of the college, and, 
during the debate the latter so far lost 
himself. as to ridicule; to those sitting 
near him, the crude. and ungrammatical 
expressions of his lowly antagonist. But 


the audience left the room convinced of 











the truth of. what the laborer had said and 
in no very good humor with the learned 
savant, And the time is drawing very 
near when the temporary managers of 
great educational endowments will be 
called upon to give an account of their 
inheritance and its uses to a more exact- 
ing audience than a Board of Trustees. 
And even at the present moment there is 
a good deal of ill-timed and hardly en- 
dured silence. 

Too often the situation arises from a 
petty anxiety to retain control within a 
certain clique, party or religious sect, and 
when any group of men assume that 
attitude in public affairs, it is the begin- 
ning of the end for that particular régime. 
The difficulty is not simply that the 
democratic trend calls for a more direct 
state control of institutions of higher 
education .that their facilities may be 
more freely enjoyed. These endowed 
institutions with their proud traditions 
follow as a rule.so intensive a process of 
growth, utilizing to so large an extent 
only the men of their own training (with 
a preference for those whose fathers were 
also trained in the same institution ), that 
they fail to catch the spirit of the day 
and are “up-to-date” only superficially by 
virtue of a free trumped up special 
courses which may look progressive in 
the catalogue, but which, in reality, are 
little short of academic humbug. With 
this failure to catch the vital breath of 
their own day,. goes, almost certainly, if 
not by a cause. and effect connection, 
poverty and: rapidity. of instruction. _ In 
other words, although apparently so self- 
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contained and self-sufficient, no human 
institution feels more quickly or more 
fatally than does an institution of learn- 
ing, the slightest deviation from the cur- 
rent of the vital forces. of. the day. 
Decline under such circumstances be- 
comes so rapid as to be positively ap- 
palling. And this condition is to-day 
most acutely present in institutions of 
very proud names in New. England— 
conspicuously so in certain women’s col- 
leges, where conservatism. is so strongly 
intrenched as to amount to bigotry.. The 
largest institution of this kind_in the 
neighborhood of Boston could not con- 
ceal from the public eye its decline after 
another decade of such narrow and 
purblind administration as that which has 
characterized it for the past decade. Its 
graduates are not given as broad a foun- 
dation in character nor as strong an in- 
tellectual training as that which char- 
acterizes many of the freer state institu- 
tions of the west. It is all very well to 
sneer and look contemptuously lofty at 
such ‘a statement, but the sharp test of 
competition that knows no sentimental 
laxities is pronouncing that judgment 
daily. Such an institution should” be 
lifted out of its narrow, selfish and 
suicidal autonomy before its usefulness 
is hopelessly impaired. 

Neither silence nor after-regrets will 
save. a situation, that'is far. more acute 
than has as _yet-become plainly apparent 
to the. general public—an_ event. which 
it will be quite as ‘well to: anticipate, 
for. where it° happens,. something . will 
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RAMBLING BY RICKSHAW 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


VERY traveller to strange lands 
kK probably maps out for himself in 
advance (or permits some oblig- 
ing passenger agent to do it for 
him), a list of show places and of his- 
torical points of interest that are to dot 
his line of march. Such is the course of 
wisdom in more senses than one, for it 
gives the returning traveller and his stay- 
at-home friends a common topic of con- 
versation since the one has seen what the 
others already know by report. The 
Japanese who has visited Boston is ex- 
pected by his friends at home to have 
viewed the Bunker Hill monument of 
which they have read. Just so, the 
Bostonian who goes to Yokohama owes it 
to his friends that he should journey to 
Kamakura and inspect the huge Buddha, 
Dai Butsu. 
But there is an even better. reason for 
laying one’s course in advance, a reason 
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that occurred to me many a time when I 
was spinning along in a gently tilting 
rickshaw at the heels of a willing and 
fleet-footed coolie through the paper- 
walled streets of certain quarters of 
Tokio or Kyoto. At such times the 
thought came to me that if my plans were 
not already made I should stay in the 
city and spend the remainder of my 
months of travel observing the average 
Japanese “man in the street” and trying 
to learn more of him, of his habits, of his 
attitude toward life in general and toward 
his wife and children in particular. 

The fact is that whether in Tokio or 
Boston, the foreign visitor who spends 
his time between his hotel and the his- 
torical sites or show places to the exclu- 
sion of most other things, is in a fair way 
to leave the city with but an imperfect 
knowledge of what it all means. In my 
own experience, some of the most endur- 
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JINRIKISHA, DRAWN BY 
ing recollections of my pleasant months 
in Japan are of aimless jaunts through 
native quarters that are entirely ignored 
in guide books, and that do not boast a 
single bit of temple, shrine or ruined 
palace. At such times there is nothing to 
distract the stranger’s attention from the 
people themselves; and, after all, the 
Japanese street crowd of to-day visualizes 
the traditions and the customs of the 
country. 

Suppose, then, that the traveller who 
has religiously done his prescribed “sight 
seeing” according to precedent and who 
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BOY’ IN NATIVE COSTUME 


feels that he owes himself a rest should 
order a jinrikisha at the stand in front 
of the Imperial Hotel and tell the sinewy 
little two-legged steed to take him off the 
beaten track. While the hotel interpreter 
is explaining to the rickshaw man, or the 
“kurumaya,” that the eccentric foreigner 
actually wishes to avoid the broad streets 
where the electric cars run, and that he 
does not care to be trundled past the gov- 
ernment buildings or the banks and con- 
sulates, the prospective passenger has an 
opportunity to study the rickshaw man 
and his mates. And the study is worth 
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FIRE STATION, ‘1 O0Kivu 


while, for. thése’ smiling,. hard. working, 
poorly patd arid.poorly fed ‘little fellows 
are representative of the great mass of 
the people. 

The rickshaw men-of Tokio, or, for 
that matter, of any large city in Japan, 
are country bred. They come to town 
fresh from the quaint old hill villages, 
from the paddy fields of the rice country 
or from the hamlets of the out-lying 
islands. They are strong of wind and 
limb and they are anxious to earn the 
“big money” of a rickshaw man. They 
know that a rickshaw coolie who is lucky 
can make as much as fifty sen (25 cents ) 
on busy-days and that he is likely to aver- 
age thirty sen: (15.cents) a day. The rate 
to the passenger. is ten or twenty sen an 
hour or, by-mileage,-ten or twelve sen per 
ri, a ri being. about 244 miles. -For such 
wages, these -men literally- work them- 


-selves. to- death,.. for: a- rickshaw. man’s 


years are notoriously. few. ‘He is prone 
to drop off 4s.a victim’ of pneumonia or 
Like. worn :out-cab horses 
the rickshaw. veterans.pass on to make 


-way. fer-the -hhundreds..of fresh recruits 
who come 'up from: the country yearly to 


replenish the army of Tokio’s fifty-odd 
thousand kuru-ma-ya. 

One of these sturdy little chaps, 
dressed in blue cotton running pants, a 
loose blue cotton coat with a big white 
ideographic badge on the back and a bowl 
shaped straw hat, trots over to the hotel 
entrance and bows low before the ec- 
centric American who wishes to be taken 
through unadvertised sections of the city. 
As the rickshaw man bows he draws his 
breath inward with a hissing sound and 
thus preserves an odd method of showing 
respect which began far back in the dim 
days of the mythological Mikados long 
before the Shogunate was even an impi- 
ous dream. To whatever the passenger 
may say the little man will answer “yes,” 
and here again enters the element of age- 
old custom; it is disrespectful to say “no” 
to a superior and therefore the invariable 
answer is affirmative, though by the tone 
and inflection the hearer is supposed to 
understand whether the servitor means 
“yea” or “nay.’’ Thus at the very outset 
of so prosaic an affair as a rickshaw ride 
the traveller touches a trifle of old Japan. 
The common people still. remember the 
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days when disrespect to a superior meant 
instant death if -that- superior happened 
to be of a tety temper. Japan rejoices 
to-day in.a sonstitution, a brand new 
order of nok, y,a’code of laws fashioned 
after the @@Mle. Napoleon, and a large 
‘number ~ of - office holders who were 
educated in“American or European uni- 
Vv ‘ersities. There are; in short, all the 
shodérn safeguards of life, liberty, etc:, 
‘dbout- the common people but they stiil 
retain a tacial memory of the-days when 
the ‘two-sworded Samurai exercised their 
privilege of cutting down the disrespect- 
ful. 

With some such reflections as these, the 
foreigner settles back into the narrow 
seat of the rickshaw and allows himself 
to be drawn along at ‘a swift trot by a 
man half his weight and a-good twelve 
inches under-his height. But the swift 
trot may end abruptly at the first crossing, 
for the rickshaw man_ stops. there so 
quickly-that the passenger is almost, shot 
out over the shafts. The reason? Simply 
a little russet-hued chap in a blue serge 
suit and a peaked cap who stands at the 
intersection of traffic and who controls 
by uplifted, white-gloved hands the 
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streams of rickshaws, antiquated auto- 
mobiles, old fashioned barouches and 
bicycles. . He is the policeman and he is, 
nine chances out of ten, a descendant of 
the Samurai. Strange as it may sound to 
an, American, the chivalry of old Japan 
turned to'the police force as a true gentle- 
man‘s‘occupation of the same class as the 
rank of the army and navy, when the new 
constittition ._put- an end to the feudal 
regime no-longer ago than the later 60's 
of the’ Nineteenth Century. So when the 
Samurai policeman lifts his hand he em- 
bodies the old and the new Japan and 
his gesture must be obeyed. 

te is on the broad streets of Tokio that 
one finds the traffic policeman, and these 
broad streets are in themselves indica- 
tions of the modern spirit in Japan. They 
are not only avenues, but fire lines. Tokio 
is, of course, a city of one and two story 
houses with match-board frames or joists 
and cartridge paper walls, the only dur- 
able. part of the structure being the heavy 
blue tiles of the roofs. To be sure, there 
are government buildings, and hotels and 
banks and foreign residents’ houses 
which are built in substantial Occidental 
style, but Tokio as a whole is a city of 
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paper. Hence a fairly active fire might 
wipe up an acre or so of houses before 
its course could be stopped. Therefore 
the modern Japanese government has im- 
proved the city in two ways by building 
broad avenues that relieve traffic and at 
the same time act as barriers for the con- 
fining of a fire within the section where 
it starts. 

Knowing these facts, perhaps the rov- 
ing rickshaw passenger whom I have 
already mentioned might be more than 
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depend so much on the old tubs as they 
do on the bucket brigade, and for another 
and more important consideration they 
pride themselves on their ladder climb- 
ing. 

If one’s rickshaw is halted either be- 
cause of the evolutions of a fire drill or 
because of a real “run” to a fire, the 
American traveller is likely enough to 
think he is back under the “big top” and 
watching the Japanese acrobats perform 
in the left hand ring. First of all, runs 
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ordinarily pleased if it so happened that 
he came upon a street drill of one of the 
fire companies. These drills or exhibi- 
tions are held in the streets, and, during 
the New Year festival, which lasts for 
three days, there are competitive drills 
which might be compared in a way to the 
old hand-tub contests of New England's 
“vamps.” The difference between the 
smoke-eaters of Nippon and New Eng- 
land is, however, that in Japan the fire- 
men do not lay stress on their pumping 
ability. For one thing, they do not 





the man with the warning bell which he 
sounds lustily, while behind him come the 
rest of the company dragging or escorting 
the “engine” which looks like a big chest 
fitted with a bamboo nozzle. Round 
about are fire laddies armed with lanterns 
or axes—and the axes are like halberds 
with six-foot helves of bamboo while the 
lanterns are of the paper variety that we 
use here at home for garden parties and 
similar affairs. As for costume, the fire- 
men are dressed in the style we all know 
from having observed Japanese acrobatic 





























troupes. No wonder, then, that the fire- 
men in their drill go through the familiar 
“stunts” of climbing tall bamboo poles, 
balancing, swinging outward by their 
arms and doing a dozen other highly 
amusing feats. But what all this has to 
do with the grim business of fire fighting 
is something that the foreigner may not 
divine, unless he wishes to enter the 
already crowded ranks of the white 
eulogists and apologists for Dai Nippon. 
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are more than twelve hundred of them in 
the city and they afford the universally 
cleanly subjects of the Mikado a full 
opportunity to bathe at less than two 
cents a bath. These are the steaming 
hot baths which the Japanese prefers 
above all others. That the divisions 
between the men and the women bathers 
in these municipally maintained baths 
are not what one would expect in an| 
American city is a fact which accentuates 
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After witnessing such a drill, the wan- 
dering American rickshaw passenger 
feels that he has seen a free show of un- 
usual merit. He may even go so far as to 
signal his combined cabbie and cab horse 
to stop when they come to a crowd near 
by a saké shop and give the man a copper 
to buy himself a taste of liquid refresh- 
ment. While the bowing and inbreathing 
rickshaw man is on his way to this un- 
expected treat, the passenger has a chance 
to stroll about the abandoned vehicle and 
see what the crowd is doing in this partic- 
ular spot. The place proves to be one of 
the public bath houses of Tokio. There 





the difference between East and West. 

A peep at a typical bath and the trav- 
eller with his now refreshed coolie may 
set out for more experiences. He sees 
on every side in the narrow streets of the 
thoroughly native quarters a throng of 
children, all of whom under a certain 
very diminutive height seem _ indis- 
tinguishable in their bright clothing and 
shiny, coarse hair, Whether they are 


little boys or little girls the stranger can- 
not tell, and then, perhaps, he remembers 
that an old custom in Japan is to dress 
boys and girls exactly alike up to about 
five years of age. This equality of the 
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sexes, however, scarcely makes up for the 
great distinctions drawn afterward—dis- 
tinctions that are enough to rouse to fury 
any suffragist in the Western world. 
Evidences of woman’s position in rela- 
tion to man, the lord and master, are to 
be seen on every side in the native Jap- 
anese streets. If one has taken the 
trouble to inquire as to the status of 
woman before he takes a journey of ob- 
servation, he will be able to appreciate 
certain features of the crowd that surges 
about the wheels of his rickshaw. This 
crowd may be loitering in front of the 
booths that serve as shops, it may be 
eddying past residences where the entire 





front walls have been taken out with the 
resulting clear view of the meagre in- 
terior furnishings, or the crowd may be 
stopped in its course to watch a half 
dozen children play with shuttlecocks. 

In such a crowd the most pleasing per- 
sons are undoubtedly the brilliantly 
dressed young girls, the “mossmes” as 
they are called, who are living the most 
enjoyable period of the respectable Jap- 
anese woman’s life. Up to the age of 
fifteen when every honest girl of the 
lower classes is supposed to marry, she 
may go about with her father or brothers 
and may wear pretty clothes and be given 
a certain latitude in enjoying harmless 
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public amusements. It is the mossme 
who gives the note of feminine joyful- 
ness to the street crowds, providing the 
traveller chooses to forget the presence of 
a certain other type with “obi,” or sash, 
tied in front instead of behind and with 
an abundance of chalky powder and bitu- 
men to help out her facial charms. 

But more numerous than the mossmes 
in the average street throng are the mar- 
ried women, the gentle little creatures 
with their plain gray or russet garments, 
perhaps with their teeth blackened as a 
sign of marriage although this last cus- 
tom is going out of fashion. The traveller 
who has read of the social code of Japan, 
however, is not surprised at the stigmata 
of servitude on the married woman, for 
he knows that the duties of a woman are 
three: 

First, she must obey her parents, 
then she must obey her husband and his 


parents when she marries, and finally she 
must obey her eldest son when she is left 
a widow. It has been said that every 
Japanese wife waits for the time to come 
when she shall have a daughter-in-law of 
her own whom she may abuse, but such a 
charge seems unbelievable if one is to 
judge by the sweetly patient faces of the 
little matrons in the streets. 

These are some of the phases of native 
life that the traveller may see if he 
charters a rickshaw and rambles away 
from the hotels and the guide-book 
meccas. Perhaps he may not see all of 
the free shows and side shows on a single 
journey, but he will find on each little 
journey off the beaten track enough to 
make the departure from conventional 
tourist routine well worth while. At least, 
this will be the case if he finds as intel- 
ligent a rickshaw man as fell to my lot 
for several days in Tokio. 


THE GIFTS 


sy THEODOSIA GARRISON 


The gift of joy you gave me 
A May-time long ago, 
It died as a broken rose might die 
And fell and faded so, 
I shall not find its like again 
Where Heaven’s roses blow— 
The gift of joy you gave me 
A May-time long ago. 


The gift of grief you gave me 
Ah, only yesterday, 

That gift alone is the lasting gift 
Nor time or prayer may slay. 

I wonder me if all my Saints 
Could pluck the thorn away— 

The gift of grief you gave me 
Ah, only yesterday. 
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By FLORENCE LAND MAY 


HE morning was splendid even 

for North Georgia. Silver tor- 

rents and clouds melted into one 

another’s tones; and Mariella’s 

blue gown was less deep than the sky 

fields. A pink sun bonnet gave to her 

costume a chic, French contrast; even 

though it was home-made by Mariella’s 
own hands. 

She carried a ewer of stone, balanced 
upon her head, whose covering had 
slipped to her neck. Her movements 
held a grace which was Eastern or 
Greek, containing, perhaps, a modicum of 
each. The eyes blazed brown and soft 
blacks, according to her mood; and her 
hair, worn in curls over her shoulders, 
lent her sixteen years a peculiar sim- 
plicity. For the figure was a woman’s; 
the bowed lips moulded for k’sses; an1 
from her bantering, half-coquettish 
glances, not unfamiliar with them. — 

She was to be married the following 
month to Judson Rodney, and laughed as 
she dipped her ewer into the spring, 
famed for its crystal quality. 

Jud hal been jealous at the dance 
last night of the athletic Atlanta chap 
who was “summering” at her father’s 
cabin. 

“T ’laow I’ve teached Jud a lesson,” 
Mariella drawled. 

“There’s laurel, and the  season’s 
abauot over, I reckon T’ll clam after it.” 

She was up the cliff, clinging to the 
bushes, parting them magically. 

At the top she screamed. A negro’s 
hand thrust aside the underbrush, a face 
leered into hers. 

“My, but you’re pretty an’ right 
smart,” snarled a voice, degenerate and 
revolting. The girl shrieked and tore 
down the precipice; her bonnet was left 
in the negro’s hand. He had grabbed at 
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her, and the pink chambray frivolity, 
over whose ruffles Mariella had labored, 
had parted its strings, releasing her. 
“Pappy!” she called, “Pappy, Pappy!” 
The horror-keen cry reached Peters 
—who was felling trees for firewood— 
back of the shanty. It penetrated to the 
boarder, too, who was returning from 
fly-fishing, Mariella’s winsomeness in the 
foreground of his imagination. 


“What the airth, Mariella! You’re 
white es yaller dermestic; ennybody 
skeered ye?” 

“Skeered me?” Wall, yaas! A nig- 


ger’s up yander at Laurel Bridge right 
above Silver Spring; an’—he chased me, 
an’ he got my bonnet, now!” Her drawl 
had shortened to a staccato, her bosom 
was tremulous. “A nigger chased me, 
and took my bonnet right off my head!” 

“My gun, my gun! Come oan!” cried 
Peters. “S—sh! I'll lead the way through 
3irds’ Swamp trail an’ then we'll creep 
on ’im.” 

Miller’s lips tightened, “I’m right with 
you, old man, we'll land him ourselves, 
and if we can’t, then we'll get help.” 

Already in imagination writing the 
news of the chase and its satisfying re- 
sults to his realtives and friends, he 
strode behind Peters, his Winchester 
cocked. 

In fifteen minutes they had reached a 
clearing. Both stopped. Peters cried, 
“Halt!” 

A brown-complexioned negro walked 
quietly from a grove of pines and 
hickories. He regarded the white men 
inquiringly. 

Lifting his hat, he asked pleasantly: 
“After game, sir? I saw a x 

“Aftah game, sho! Ye lyin’ coon! 
Put down that Testamint! Hands up!” 

“T’m a preacher, sir, an’ have come to 
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hold divine service 

“Shet up! You're a liar; that’s all! 
Keep them hands up! Tie him, Mr. 
Miller, while 1 levels at his mouth. I'll 
shoot the wurds out 0’ ’em in five winks. 
Now, befo’ me! Trot!’ 

The negro, a well-dressed man with 
ingratiating countenance, became the 
color of wood-ashes. His lips were in- 
drawn. A determination not to plead 
for mercy settled over his features an 
inexplicable hardness which was ances- 
tral. He walked before his captors, hands 
up. The Atiantan lighted a cigar. 

“Clean job!” he exclaimed nonchalant- 
ly. But he realized that the exciting part 
of the proceeding was to come—the white 
man’s vengeance upon the Black Terror. 

Peters pushed the stranger into his 
daughter’s presence. 

“We've caught him, Mariella; identify 
him !” 

Mariella glanced up from her loom: 

“That’s him. I remembers the striped 
shirt, tho’ it looks lak the cuffs air neat- 
er, I dunno 

“What's that he’s got in ’tween his 
coat an’ vest?” she pointed to a ruffle of 
pink emerging from the captive’s coat. 

Miller drew it out with a yell. 

It was Mariélla’s pink bonnet. 

Witness, Jury and Judge had decided 
the case. The negro, who had hoped to 
free himself in some manner for which 
he groped, stood erect. 

“White man,” he began, “Gentlemen,” 
soothingly, ‘I’m a minister of the Gospel, 
and came to preach at the Methodist 
church at Oakville. I was just strollin’ 
to learn my sermon off by heart when I 
met a yeller buck with this bonnet, and 
when he saw me he threw it down. I 
picked it up thinking I might find the 
owner,” 

The Atlanta man hesitated : 
like a decent negro, I’m not with you in 
this. Peters, J say let him go.” 

“Not by hell! He’s a liar! Anyways, 
we need a lynchin’ in county, to 
show these niggahs we doant want ’em.” 

He curved his hands .and blew a call: 
“J-u-d-d!” 

“Uh—huh!” came back, and Mariella 
assumed an indifferent expression, re- 
seating herself at the loom for effect up- 
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on Judson, not unconscious of the 
troubled admiration of Miller. 

“T’m here!” A yellow-haired moun- 
taineer stood in the doorway leaning, as 
it would not accommodate his height. 

“I’m here!” he repeated, his eyes upon 
the negro. “Whut yo’ want?” 

His prospective father-in-law spat to- 
bacco juice and drawled: “I’ve cotched 
a niggah—a niggah whut chased Mari- 
ella.” 

“You did!” 

Striding over to the minister, he 
forced his mouth open. “Lemme see 
whut you’re worth,” he jeered. “Naow 
lemme see the size o’ hemp wanted. 
Chased Mariella, did ye?” 

* * * . * * 

He had declared he would have noth- 
ing to do with the matter, yet Miller was 
in the thick of it. He did not excuse 
himself. The county had aroused itself, 
with quietness for fear of the militia. 
From cabin to cabin the invitation had 
spread, to hie northward into the moun- 
tains, where the stills were unmolested 
—far from the suspicion of the Sheriff, 

Mariella went along as an important 
personage. The negro was in front be- 
tween Peters and Jud. Miller told him- 
self he had “come along to look after 
Mariella.” 

The mountaineer was big and danger- 
ous, but Peter’s daughter should be his! 

Mariella had reach the crossways, 
where she hesitated. Yet in the end she 
would take Jud, she knew. Meanwhile, 
to ride beside the city “feller” and to 
make him happy was pleasant, she - felt 
in an animal way; as was the feel of the 
sunshine, the “goodness” of laurel 
against the pines, and the cedars banked 
high to the blue. 

“The day sutt’ny looks goods,” she 
emphasized. Was she not a heroine? 
This crowd, assembled and shouting its 
purpose, would not have been but for her 
experience upon Laurel Ridge. She 
laughed like a squirrel. 

She lingered with intention behind the 
line, to converse to better advantage with 
Miller, When she and her companion 
overtook the rest, they had halted. A 
circle, solemn as an Indian Council, had 
drawn around the captive, who danced 
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upon red-hot coals, proded with sharp 
sticks, his Testament under his arm. 

He had plead for it and in mockery 
they had accorded it to him, and the silent 
men sneered as, dancing at their behest, 
he essayed to open it. 

And thus, whilst Mariella hid her eyes 
in her white sunbonnet,—the pink one 
being raised as a flag before the prisoner, 
—the program was completed. 

But she must advance, for they shout- 

.ed for her. Creeping forward at her 
lover’s command, she stood before a half 
burnt Bible. She covered her eyes with 
her bonnet cape, as a trophy of the vic- 
torious occasion was handed her. 

Holding it gingerly, she examined it, 
turning it over and over in her white 
hands with deliberation. Still grasping 
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it she pointed to the crowd: 

“T—mistook,” she faltered. “The man 
who chased me in Laurel Hill had a 
yaller finger!” 

Miller gave a sort of wail, and fled. 

“Wall, doant take on, Baby,’ said 
Peters. “Hit wan’t nothin’. Hit’s one 
mo’ outer the way, anyhow.” 

“No, doan’ take oan, Baby,” soothed 
Judson,—“Hit wan’t ——” 

With a slow movement Mariella pulled 
the gold band off her finger and flung 
it into Judson’s face. 

Glancing quickly at the charred body 
of the negro, she slowly mounted her 
mule, and followed Miller down the 
ravine. 

Judson gave a great laugh: “The 
spunk o’ Babe!” he muttered softly. 


THE SEEKER 


By RUTH STERRY 


The mother went for the baby 


Over the hills and far, 


Over the mountains and stretch of plain 
Where life’s mysteries are. 

We who waited trembled, 

And we who waited prayed, 

But the seeker afar on the unknown path 
Was fearless and undismayed. 


The mother went for the baby, 

Nor grieved that the path was long, 

For ever and on through storm and stress 
Sung deep in her soul a song— 

Making the hard way easy, 

Making the burden light, 

And stoutened her heart as she went alone 
On her quest, through the quiet night. 


The mother went for the baby, 

And while we waiting prayed, 

Radient and crowned through the gates of life 
Entered our little maid: 

Clasped close on her breast the baby, 

And deep in her mother-eyes 

The joy of the victor weary and worn, 


Holding aloft the prize. 




















LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


A Definition and a Brief Resumé of its Past and Present.* 


By STEPHEN CHILD 


Landscape Architect and Consulting Engineer, Boston, Mass. 


HERE is at the present time much 

apparent misunderstanding of 

the terms Landscape Architect- 

ure and Landscape Gardening. 
It is not unusual to hear it stated that 
“this calling a man a Landscape Architect 
instead of a Landscape Gardener” is 
merely a fad “filling one’s mind with 
images of quarries, stone cutters, creak- 
ing derricks, tapping trowels, and the 
like, instead of with pictures of free hand 
dealings with sunshine and shadow, trees, 
flowering shrubs and leaping fountains.” 
One well known writer has even gone so 
far as to state that “the men most deeply 
engaged in the art have not decided what 
to call it” and that it is suspicioned “that 
the present fashion among the profes- 
sional brethren of calling themselves 
Landscape Architects is promoted by two 
accidental causes: First, the feeling that 
architecture sounds bigger than garden- 
ing and can demand a better fee, and 
second, the fact that the architectral style 
of landscape work is the present vogue 
among wealthy clients.” 

I am going to ask you to look at this a 
little more carefully with me and see 
what is true in this discussion. In the 
first place, the term is not a “recent fad.” 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the elder, called 
himself a landscape architect away back 
in 1856, when he first entered upon the 
work of developing Central Park in New 
York City, and the fact that he did so, 
and continued to so designate himself 
during the whole of his career, has had 
much to do with the general adoption of 





the term. But the fact that one man, 
even an eminent one, adopted this title is 
perhaps not entirely sufficient, although 
those of us who are familiar with Mr. 
Olmsted’s work and with his wonderful 
genius and mastery of the subject in all 
of its details may well feel assured that 
he did not adopt the title without most 
careful thought. Unfortunately he did 
not in his writings, so far as I am aware, 
really explain his. reasons. He was so 
immersed in the great battle then going 
on, for public parks for large cities, in 
showing their value and necessity and in 
laying down the principles and executing 
the work of these great undertakings that 
he apparently had little time to explain 
fully why he assumed the title. We may, 
however, be perfectly assured that he had 
reasons, and most excellent ones, and a 
little study of these may be interesting 
and profitable. 

In the process of the development of 
mankind there has been noticeable a con- 
stant increasing tendency toward differ- 
entiation and specialization, each step in 
the process being a slow one, and, as a 
rule, taken at first by some man or group 
of men trained in some other line. In this 
way have come about many new forms or 
fields of work, each adapted more or less 
from others of a previous and perhaps 
lesser civilization. Each new profession, 
or branch from an older one, demanded 
and received a new cognomen, This 
process of differentiation has developed 
more or less clearly defined groups of 
men, as, for example, the professions of 


*Presented before the Congress of Technology at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
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the ministry, medicine, law, civil en- 
gineering, architecture and so on. 

Fifty years ago, when Mr. Olmsted 
began his landscape work, there was 
beginning to be a demand in this country 
for men to do a certain line of work that 
‘was intrinsically quite different from that 
previously carried on by either the 
architect, the engineer or the gardener, 
and yet work that embodied some of the 
principles heretofore utilized by all of 
these men. Here was this great tract of 
land, now known as Central Park, to be 
developed and made beautiful, for the 
purpose of providing the crowded mil- 
lions of the great city of the future with 
the opportunity “for a form of recrea- 
tion to be obtained only through the in- 
fluence of pleasing natural scenery upon 
the sensibilities of those quietly con- 
templating it.” This was a new problem 
for this country, and indeed for any 
country, for none of the great parks in 
Europe now utilized for this purpose 
were originally created for anything of 
this sort. They are chiefly the result of 
developing land that had originally been 
set aside as hunting forests by the great 
nobles or rulers of Europe. 

I think it will be generally conceded 
that New York was fortunate in its selec- 
tion of the master mind to work out this 
problem, and that Central Park has been 
most successfully designed and executed. 
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Mr. Olmsted saw clearly the greatness of 
the task and the differentiation of this 
form of design from that of the architect 
or engineer and certainly from the work 
of the gardener. He chose to call him- 
self a landscape architect. Let us, there- 
fore, look into the meaning of these 
words and see whether they are not well 
selected and worthy of our respect and of 
general adoption. 

That most delightful and interesting 
writer, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, says of 
landscape: “We use the word in two 
distinct senses,—a general and a particu- 
lar. In the general sense the word ‘land- 
scape’ without the article, means the 
visible material world,—all that can be 
seen on the surface of the earth by a man 
who is himself upon the surface; and in 
the special sense ‘a landscape’ means a 
piece of the earth’s surface that can be 
seen at once, and it is always understood 
that this piece will have a certain artistic 
unity or suggestion of unity in itself”; 
and further he adds, “although the word 
refers to the natural land, it does not ex- 
clude any human works that are upon the 
land.” The word is derived from two 


good Anglo-Saxon parts, “land” and the 
suffix “scape,” corresponding to “skip”’ 
or “ship,” as in the word “friendship,” 
meaning “the state or condition of being.” 
Landscape then means “the state or con- 
dition of being land.” 


When we come to 
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add the word architecture, however, the 
connotation conveys to many people a 
wrong impression, but it should not, for 
in its early and primitive meaning the 
word architect meant simply and solely 
“chief workman” or “master artisan.” It 
is well, I believe, for us to recall this 
earlier meaning of the word at the present 
time. 

It is quite largely the architect himself 
who is’ responsible for any wrong im- 
pression that may have developed in the 
use of the term landscape architect; as 
many have assumed that, because the 
word architect is used at all, the term 
landscape architect means simply an 
architect who meddles a bit with the land- 
scape immediately surrounding his build- 
ings. Many architects have done this, 
with regretable results both to the client 
and to the profession of landscape archi- 
tecture. I think it is but fair to suggest 
that if the architect solves the problems 
of his buildings successfully, he may well 
leave to the landscape architect the mat- 
ter of designing the surroundings for 
them, realizing that his own architectural 
problems are many and difficult, and that 


the trained landscape architect can, by 
co-operating with him, greatly improve 
the net result; for, as we all know, the 
effect of many a successful building has 
been seriously impaired by lack of a 
proper setting. 

What Mr. Olmsted meant when he 
termed himself a landscape architect was 
that he was aiming to be a master artisan 
in matters pertaining to land and to 
human works thereon, having regard 
both to the beauty of its appearance and 
to its use. In avery real sense such work 
covers agriculture, forestry, gardening, 
engineering and the elements of archi- 
tecture. 

Landscape architecture has been de- 
fined as a “group of activities which in- 
clude horticulture, architecture, civil en- 
gineering and agriculture.” Humphrey 
Repton, a great English authority on 
matters of this sort, says that in order to 
carry out this line of work one must pos- 
sess not only artistic ability and taste, 
but “a complete knowledge of surveying, 
mechanics, hydraulics, botany and the 
general principles of architecture.” We 
may well weigh his words, for Humphrey 
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Repton was a cultivated English gentle- 
man of great refinement and good taste. 
He was the first Englishman from such a 
grade of society to undertake the plan- 
ning or designing of country estates. 
Kent, one of his predecessors in this line 
of work, was a coach painter by trade, 
who possessed some artistic taste but 
little culture. “Capability” Brown, Rep- 
ton’s most famous immediate predeces- 
sor, was a gardener, who, by association 
with men of refinement and by his tact 
and native ability, worked his way up to 
an honorable place; but Repton was a 
well-educated Englishman, who had 
traveled and studied much. Repton, how- 
ever, called himself a landscape gardener, 
as did all of the others at that time, but 
Mr. Olmsted chose to avoid that term for 
several reasons. In the first place, these 
workers in landscape design in England 
had confined their efforts almost entirely 
to the design of country estates. The 
term landscape gardening was, I believe, 
first used by the poet Shonstone to mean 
particularly an informal or picturesque 
treatment of the grounds of an estate, as 
distinguished from the older style of 
formal treatment that had been in vogue 
and carried to such excess. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century formality 
had been pushed to the point of puerility. 
A reaction set in, due to numerous causes 
and the “new style,” or so-called “English 
style,” was introduced by Kent and 
others, who, as Sir Horace Walpole 
enthusiastically exclaimed, “leaped the 
wall and saw all nature was a garden,” 
and so in fact it is in those delightful 
parts of old England in which they 
labored ; those country estates with their 
deer parks and pleasure grounds. These 
men made a practice of designing country 
places in an informal or naturalistic man- 
ner, and termed this landscape gardening. 
They were in favor of abolishing all for- 
mality, and they themselves carried their 
theory to excess. 

Later, in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first of the nine- 
teenth century, men like Repton came 
forward. realizing that formality had its 
place and value, and began to use it un- 
der certain circumstances but still called 
themselves landscape gardeners. This 
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latter use of the term was a serious 
twisting of the original meaning; for 
a garden is, properly speaking, a place 
engirt, inclosed or set apart and highly 
cultivated. Landscape is, as we have 
seen, a piece of the earth’s surface that 
can be seen at one time by a man who is 
himself standing upon the earth, and 
may, of course, mean a broad stretch of 
country not all inclosed. 

There is another important point and 
one that has not been particularly men- 
tioned in discussions of the term land- 
scape architect, one to which I have al- 
ready alluded, namely, that the English 
landscape designers mentioned were en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the prepara- 
tion of plans for country estates. These 
were, of course, not always large, and 
often were walled in or engirt (girt in), 
and, therefore, perhaps in a sense gar- 
dens. Mr. Olmsted in 1856, had before 
him not such a problem, but that of 
designing a great public park for a large 
city. This work was not gardening in 
any sense of the word; it was something 
quite different. It was a work of design, 
a work that could be undertaken and suc- 
cessfully carried out only by a “master 
artisan in matters pertaining to land.” 
Here were to be developed, and we know 
how well it has been done, broad peaceful 
landscape effects, giving the tired city 
dweller opportunity for restful contem- 
plation and relief from city sights and 
sounds. These were to be designed and 
executed where none had existed before, 
and in such a way that there should be 
no obstructive evidence of man’s elabo- 
rate control and no marring of the pleas- 
ing, restful effect by such garden ele- 
ments as beds of geraniums or rare and 
striking shrubs clipped into formal 
shapes; in other words, no gardening, as 
we now understand that term. This was 
what he termed landscape architecture. 
The French landscape designers had al- 
ready adopted this term, their phrase, 
architects paysagiste, meaning simply 
landscape architect. 

Many of Mr. Olmsted’s great works 
are familiar to us’ all. They include 
Central Park. New York; Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn; the almost unrivaled Park 
System of Boston; the great work de- 
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signed by him at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago ; and almost innumerable country 
estates, notably Biltmore at Asheville, 
N. C., the mere enumeration of which 
serves to show some of the diversity of 
the work, and even the most casual ob- 
server can see in them some of the 
reasons why this sort of work is not 
properly to be called landscape garden- 
ing. A gardener, as commonly under- 
stood, is one who cultivates a garden. He 
may, and of course should, know a great 
deal about botany and horticulture, but 
when you come to associate the word gar- 
den with landscape there is implied 
simply that we have a gardener who cares 
for a garden having a naturalistic or land- 
scape character; the absolutely essential 
factor of creative design disappears. Ex- 
pensive mistakes have often resulted 
from employing on landscape work a 
person who was simply a common gar- 
dener and ignorant of the principles of 
this sort of design. Art commissioners 
would not think of employing a man to 
design a monumental public library or 
city hal? simply because he was a good 
stone-mason. 

Landscape architecture is then, as 
Charles Eliot, one of Mr. Olmsted’s 
gifted disciples, has well said, “the art of 
arranging land for use and the accom- 
panying landscape for enjoyment.” Land- 
scape gardening is, it seems to me, a term 
conveying in itself confused ideas, but 
used, if at all properly, simply to cover 
that part of the landscape architect’s 
work which had to do with the develop- 
ment of formal or natural beauty by the 
simple process of removing or setting out 
and caring for plants. This is quite 
secondary to the matter of designing a 
general scheme for the development of 
land for any given purpose. 

Certainly the elder Olmsted’s main- 
tenance of his title and his great works 
and those of his disciples since under this 
title, coupled with the fact that the only 
society of men professionally concerned 
primarily in such work containing most 
of the better trained practitioners calls 
itself the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects is sufficient rejoinder to 
the statement that the leaders in the art 
have not decided what to call it. 
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It is not accidental matter but a fact 
that both architecture and landscape 
architecture are bigger than gardening 
and may in justice demand larger com- 
pensation. Neither does the fact that it 
may be fitting in the design of the im- 
mediate surroundings of important build- 
ings to utilize an architectural or formal 
style of landscape work rob the term 
“landscape architecture” of its true sig- 
nificance as a correct one covering very 
properly the work of the profession in all 
its branches. 

While this term and its present day 
significance are relatively quite modern 
and undoubtedly the ancient tongues con- 
tain no connotation of words used in 
exactly the sense which we have in mind 
when we speak of landscape architecture, 
still our studies of ancient landscape 
design reveal most clearly that the prin- 
ciples of our art were more or less well 
understood and followed in very early 
times. 

In ancient Egypt even, the arrangement 
of the grounds about the Royal Palaces 
and their important buildings, while they 
were distinctly temporary in their char- 
acter and have long since been destroyed, 
are well preserved in wall decorations 
and other drawings, showing many 
evidences of thoughtfulness in design. 
These show a distinct effort to conform 
to the existing conditions of flat topog- 
raphy, fertile soil, ample space, and hot 
dry climate. Provision is made for ir- 
rigation, for desirable protecting walls, 
and there are many evidences of the fact 
that while the economic motive may have 
been to a certain extent present, the 
primary one was agreeableness and pleas- 
ure. There is ample provision for shade 
and for flowers, many of which were 
used in the religious ceremonies of those 
times. There were decorative pavilions, 
painted walls, sculptured ornaments, all 
planned for pleasing effects and with 
careful thought as to scale and propor- 
tion. There was no particular attempt 
at symmetry as a whole, but in the 
smaller structure and .portions of the 
grounds symmetry is recognized. Repeti- 
tion is effectively used and a certain de- 
gree of unity is clearly noted in many of 
the drawings. 
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What has come down to us in the 
records of Mesapotamia show similar 
thought and study, and here as well as in 
Persia we know not only about the fa- 
mous so-called hanging gardens . of 
3abylon but of great enclosed hunting 
parks arranged with a more or less or- 
derly system of avenues and paths 
through them. . 

Homer’s famous description of the 
grounds of the Palace of Alcinous show 
how beautiful these must have been and 
how carefully the Greeks studied and 
thought out all such problems. No people 
before or since were ever more thought- 
ful of matters of design in the arrange- 
ment of their grounds and the placing of 
their statuary and buildings to fit the 
slightest bit of unusualness of topog- 
raphy. All this is very different from 
gardening, and here as in Egypt we note 
the application of true principles of 
design. 

The Roman conquerors took these 
thoughtful designers of the best land- 
scape art of the Greeks, together with 





their other artists, to Rome and as a 
result Roman estates and villas reflect this 
fine Greek influence. The greater wealth 
available and the changed physical condi- 
tions brought forth from the fertile 
brains of these designers new forms of 
landscape art evidenced by the ruins of 
the great Roman and Pompeiian estates 
and gardens that have come down to us. 
Here are shown not only the ideas of 
Egypt and Greece modified to meet new 
conditions, but careful consideration of 
the questions of distant view and vistas. 
It is clear that these men planned to have 
informality at a distance from their man- 
sions and palaces with a more evident ap- 
proach to formality as one nears the very 
formal designed palaces and_ terraces. 
There was a thorough appreciation of the 
need of conformity to the same architect- 
ural style throughout, in a word, unity. 
This is again correct design and what we 
are seeking for to-day. 

We find also among the Romans some 
of the best and very earliest carefully de- 
signed city squares and public parks. 
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These in some cases were first designed 
for the private grounds of the Emperor 
and others, but later given to the people 
partly to gain popularity. In the prepara- 
tion for them houses were removed and 
the resultant space treated as open public 
grounds laid out with rare skill and 
dedicated later to the use of the people. 
Fitness, definiteness of purpose, a careful 
consideration of the question of scale as 
well as beauty and art and unity were al! 
<tudied, and as a result we can to-day to 
our very great advantage study these 
designs in connection with our ow. 
efforts at planning for public parks and 
squares. 

The habit of setting aside such areas 
for the recreation of the people grew 
apace, and the question of their distribu- 
tion throughout the city was studied with 
care, and as a result Rome was very well 
supplied and the parks were particularly 
well distributed. Under the Empire the 
park areas of Rome were one-eighth of 
the total area of the city. We to-day are 
struggling with this part of the problem 
in our own city planning. 

Then came the set back of the so-called 
dark ages, but the flame thus lighted was 
never completely extinguished and finally 
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burst forth again in the renaissance more 
gloriously than ever. Even in the 
medizval times we find evidence of an 
effort at design in gardens and grounds. 
There was indeed more or less similiarity 
to the work of the Greeks in this respect. 
Medizval designers were, however, in- 
fluenced by limited financial and other 
resources and by lack of labor and space. 
There is a marked absence of symmetry 
in their designs as a whole. It appears, 
if at all, only in minor details. They 
show none of that recognition of axis or 
of balance about an axis, such a notable 
feature of Roman and Italian design. 
They met their own peculiar condition 
well, however, and fitness may be said to 
have been their controlling motive. 
These were war like times and security 
was looked for first, with pleasure and 
beauty as later considerations. The gar- 
dens and grounds of the old monasteries 
and feudal castles were essentially places 
of leisure and contemplation, and the 
high embattled walls lent an element of 
austerity to such grounds. All these con- 
ditions made simplicity, fitness and a 
complete utilization of every part im- 
portant. Castles were on hill tops for 
their better defence, and areas were 
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therefore limited and very irregular in 
outline, but this irregular space was com- 
pletely utilized. Everything was com- 
pact, neat and orderly. These were 
noticeable features of English design, as 
we shall see, but the conditions of 
medizval times did not lend themselves 
to a high development of landscape 
design, 

With the cessation of these harsh war- 
like conditions and the dawn of renais- 
sance, landscape design entered upon a 
new and glorious era, for now, especially 
in Italy, great protective fortress walls 
were useless and we begin to find country 
places designed solely for enjoyment and 
the entertainment of guests, not as re- 
treats for protection from warlike neigh- 
bors. Then was developed that perfect 
thing in landscape design, the Italian 
Villa. 

The greatest artists such as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael and many others, made 
plans for them, and as we study their 
work in this regard we see that the best 
principles of landscape design were in- 
stinctively used. An Italian villa in- 
cluded the entire creation of roofed and 
unroofed buildings, terraces, fountains, 
paths, wells, seats and planting. Every- 
thing was most carefully provided for 


VERSAILLES, FRANCE 


with one well rounded purpose in view. 

The site was selected in an agreeable 
country giving access to good breezes afid 
rare views; accessibility and constructive 
considerations were remembered. It was 
a hilly country and rather high up but 
not at the top of these hills were placed 
the villas. There was always the closest 
adjustment of topography, but this ad- 
justment differed from that of medizval 
times. These sloping situations led 
naturally to the development of the ter- 
race and while the renaissance designers 
may have modified the topography more, 
they did not contradict it as was done in 
the earlier Roman times. Definiteness 
was retained but a larger unity was in- 
troduced dependent more or less upon 
symmetry. Symmetry was almost lack- 
ing in medizval times but in the later 
renaissance was carried to extremes 
Repetition was‘ most effectively em- 
ployed. Shade and an abundant water 
supply were always provided. Social 
conditions were ever in mind, in fact, the 
purpose of the Italian villa was largely 
social. These were not hunting lodges 
ascetic retreats, but places for the social 
cnjoyment of wealthy princes and prel- 
ates and their many friends. Here we 
may not mention the many details 
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thought of, but the Villas Lanti and 
d’Este to mention only two of the more 
famous, show how perfectly all was con- 
sidered. 

As we go forward with the years we 
may follow the development in the land- 
scape design of France and England, 
both countries feeling to a more or less 
degree the influence of the Italian renais- 
sance, France even more than England. 
In the latter country more evidence of 
medizval influence and motives are to be 
noted, In the Italian villa and its grounds 
we have a single and very highly de- 
veloped unit or rather limited size larger 
than the medieval unit to be sure, but 
still domestic in its scale. In - France, 
while this Italian influence is noted at 
first, it soon spread to a much more vast 
conception. The motives of the great 
French landscape designers were the 
wealth and power of their nobility and 
their desire to express these two things 
in the surroundings of their palaces and 
chateaux by the extent of their finished 
grounds. They deviated by the extent 
from the medizval and Italian designs 
by adding unit after unit. 

The topography being quite generally 
nearly level, all things were adapted to 
this. Terraces became broader, greater 
areas of water were employed and the 
development of the chateau appeared. 
Here we have the medizval idea of the 
moat seized upon, formalized and elabor- 
ated to a great extent as at Fontainb‘eau 
and Chantilly. The highly organized 


axial arrangement of the Italian school 
was retained in the French designs but 
the scale of everything was immensely 
enhanced. It became no longer domestic 
or human but superhuman, especially in 
the time of Louis XIV, the self-styled 
Grand Monarch who firmly believed he 
was something more than human. 

He had LeNotre and Mansard design 
Versailles and Chantilly with these mo- 
tives in mind. In these estates there was 
a greatness and a strong and simple rela- 
tion of parts one to another. The scale 
is always colossal and the emphasis is 
rightly enough under the circumstances 
placed not upon convenience but almost 
wholly upon appearance. The purpose 
was to express magnificence and was for 
effect wholly, and the results, while grand 
and impressive, are not as exquisitely in- 
teresting as in some of the Italian work. 

Relatively little of this grand but 
superhuman style spread elsewhere, al- 
though it is somewhat in evidence at 
Hampton Court in England and Schoen- 
brum near Vienna, and Wilhelmshohe 
are respectively Austrian and German 
examples of this influence. This in- 
fluence of LeNotre’s style is evident not 
only in the later work of Haussman and 
Alphand and Andre at Paris, but to a 
certain degree of L’Enfant in his plans 
for the city of Washington. 

English landscape design was as a rule 
more human, more influenced by med-, 
ieval motives, and there was less em- 
phasis placed upon the strictest axial and 
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formal motives, and distinctly less sym- 
metry than in either the French or Italian 
work. There was a good deal of unity 
withal and a very distinctive difference is 
shown as regards the planting, In the 
French formal work the gravel paths are 
the basis of the design and the parterres, 
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fountain basins, pools and other details 
are laid out, or set out, as it were, in 
the midst of the gravel walks which are 
always.very much in evidence. In the 
best English work the effects secured 
were quite the opposite. There is always 
the background of turf and foliage 
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masses upon which the paths are laid out 
as a much more incidental feature. 

With this very brief and altogether in- 
adequate resumé of the more salient 
principles*-of earlier landscape design 
before us, let us now turn for a few mo- 
ments to the result of all this as ex- 
pressed in the landscape architecture of 
the present day, especially in America. 
Our problems here are many and varied 
and far removed in the character of the 
surroundings, climate and other condi- 
tions from almost all of these we have 
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mentioned. The trained landscape 
architect in America uses his study of 
these earlier problems if he has the right 
spirit as a guide to correct principles 
solely. These earlier European land- 
scape designers did this in their own case 
and were constantly and indefatigably 
searching for right principles of design 
applicable to the particular problem in 
hand. The best of them never slavishly 
copied others and we should not. We 
should use these right principles to secure 
distinctive American types of work. Let 
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us now briefly consider some of the many 
classes or types of problems in landscape 
design met with in the practice of this 
profession in America to-day, and note 
how we are helped in their solution by 
‘ this study of the past. 

In the first place what may be termed 
domestic landscape architecture, the 
designing of suburban and country es- 
tates and grounds. How varied these are, 
located on the rugged coasts of Maine, 
the tropic sands of Florida, amid the 
mountains and on the level prairies and 
amidst the semi-tropic conditions of the 
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the personal factor. Who is the home 
for? How many are to live in it? Is it 
to be an all the year around one, or to be 
used only in the summer or winter? 
What funds are available for the adjust- 
ment of the land and improvement of the 
landscape? All these and many other 
things are to be ascertained as a basis 
from which to proceed. A careful con- 
sideration of these two points, the local 
and the personal, will prevent any same- 
ness of treatment even in similar local- 
ities. 

As we particularly noted in the case of 


View IN A Boston PARKWAY 


Pacific Slope. How make rules for such 
varieties of conditions? Manifestly no 
rule of thumb will answer. Right basic 
principles are of the utmost importance 
however, and these are suggested by our 
earlier studies. From Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, from Italy, France and England 
do we draw our inspiration but none of 
their works do we copy, only the prin- 
ciples there determined. 

In these domestic problems there are 
always two main groups of factors of im- 
portance; first, the local ones, that is to 
say, the conditions of topography, ex- 
isting vegetation, climate, soil, proximity 
and direction of outside factors affecting 
the accessibility of the site, and second, 


the design of the Italian villa and 
grounds, fitness, accessibility as to sup- 
plies of material, water and so on, are 
considered. Provision is made _ for 
means of approach both for guests and 
service. Views or outlook from the site 
and the aspect of the finished scheme 
from without are all studied, and the 
proportioning of the three vital elements 
of the design, the entrance, the service 
and the living or pleasure portions of the 
grounds are carefully determined, usually 
the greater area being devoted to the 
latter. Local topographical and climatic 
conditions affect all these points as do 
also the client’s personal desires. 

From the work of these earlier de- 
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signers we get inspiration helping us to 
determine the general character of the 
special treatment. Shall it be formal or 
informal and here is where there should 
be the heartiest co-operation between the 
client, the architect of the buildings and 
the landscape architect, for manifestly 
the type of house selected should suit the 
site as well as fit it, and the best design 
is that which most comprehensively 
meets all these conditions, While some 
sites much more emphatically demand 
rigid formality than others, almost every 
house no matter how informal its general 


and the like, the mere mention of which 
indicate the variety of conditions to be 
met. Here as in the domestic problem, 
however, we have again two main fac- 
tors, namely ; the local and the personal. 
In these problems, however, as we are 
now dealing with persons in the mass, the 
latter element becomes more stable and 
we strive to determine the wants of the 
average personality rather than those of 
the special or distinctive one. The 
Romans, as were earlier noted, showed 
us many vital principles in such designs 
and not the least in their study for the 
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character, is composed of rigid straight 
lines and definite angles. There is there- 
fore almost always a rightness in some 
formality immediately about such a 
structure. This formality may not go 
so far as to involve exact symmetry or 
balance and the gradual cession of any 
sort of formality, the merging of this 
sort of design into the free and informal 
natural surroundings is of the utmost im- 
portance in securing that unity and 
harmony without which no design is suc- 
cessful. 

Another great class of problems are 
those coming under the general head of 
public reservations including greater and 
lesser parks, city squares, play grounds 
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distribution of these areas throughout 
the city. 

Definiteness of purpose is always to be 
maintained ; that of a great country park 
for a large city being to afford perfect 
relief and rest to the tired citizen by 


_ offering to him and preserving for him 


the contract of broad restful rural 
scenery unmarred by any of the sights 
and sounds of city life. This involves 
many considerations as to the choice of 
the tract of land, its bounds, its present 
scenic effect, its accessibility, and the 
design of roads and paths through it so 
that the public may enjoy but not destroy 
its beauties. Notable examples of the 
very best of this sort of design in this 
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country are Central Park in New York, 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, and Franklin 
Park in Boston, all the work of the elder 
Olmsted and subjects of the most careful 
study by all his followers. Space allows 
mention only of such important problems 
coming under this general head as public 
gardens, city squares and play grounds, 
all requiring distinctive treatment. 

The distribution of city parks, squares 
and play grounds brings with it the 
problem of connecting parkways in- 
volving much careful thought as to loca- 
tion and details of grades and so on. 
Perhaps the banks of a hitherto neglected 
sluggish stream until now an unsightly 
dumping ground, can be transformed by 
careful design into beautiful parkways. 
Never has this been better done than in 
the case of the “Riverway,” a part of 
Boston’s parkway system leading from 
the city proper to Franklin Park. Beauti- 
ful and natural as this all appears now, 
there is hardly a line or bit of vegetation, 
except the older trees, that has not been 
placed by the hand of man where we now 
see it. Fifteen or twenty years ago this 
part of the town was one of the ugliest 
sights imaginable. A brackish stream 
struggled along through the tangled 
masses of sedges and swamp land. Now 
all is beauty of the most restful park, but 
every particle of it is the result of design. 
This is not landscape gardening, but land- 
scape architecture, the work of a “master 
artisan in matters pertaining to land.” 

Real estate allotments and new resi- 
dential town sites offer vital and interest- 
ing fields of endeavor for the landscape 
architect. Here we may get much that is 
helpful in the way of suggestion from the 
present day work in these lines being 
done in England and Germany. But 
these so-called English garden cities and 
the German suburban townsite develop- 
ments can again be copied only in the 
principles involved. These are fitness, 
convenience, definiteness, study and skill 
in adapting needs to conditions, fore- 
thought to meet future demands of 
traffic, and so on. 

All this leads up to, and in fact in many 
respects is part and parcel of the great 
subject of city planning in general, a most 
complicated one, and in the case of great 





growing cities, never ending, for it is 
most certainly true that no comprehen- 
sive plan can be made at any given time 
which wiil solve for all time the problems 
of the great cities’ growth. These are 
constantly changing and must be as con- 
stantly modified. Any right study of this 
great question, while it may solve some 
particularly important immediate need, 
as for example that of the right placing 
and design of a civic center and the 
grouping of public buildings thereabout 
and may make provision for other 
peculiar needs, must be relatively tenta- 
tive and must by constant effort and 
study of proposed schemes be kept up to 
date. Certain right principles, however, 
can be laid down; further extension, for 
example, or the vicious gridiron system 
cf streets may be stopped. Efficient con- 
trol of suburban growth may be placed 
in intelligent bands and not allowed to go 
on at the merest whim of property own- 
ers. 

In many of these matters the trained 
landscape -architect can be of greatest 
service in an advisory capacity. Modern 
city planners are realizing more and more 
that the first essentials are practicability, 
fitness and convenience, and that the 
beauty sought must be as a resultant of 
all these not adjunct, not something to be 
embroidered on, but an intrinsic part of 
them. Mr. Olmsted has well expressed 
this in a recent address. “The kind of 
beauty most to be sought in the planning 
of cities is that which results from seizing 
instinctively with a keen and sensitive 
appreciation the limitless opportunities 
which present themselves in the course of 
the most rigorous practical solution of 
any problem.” This is true landscape 
architecture applied to city planning, and 
it must not be forgotten that it must all 
be supported by the strong, high minded 
public opinion of any community in order 
to result in any marked degree to that 
city’s good. 

As an instance of the feeling for the 
necessity of something of this sort and of 
the growing sentiment that the utterly 
hap-hazard and thoughtless methods, or 
lack of methods, of the past, must be 
abandoned and something better sub- 
stituted, it is to be noted that in this 
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country alone fully seventy cities are en- 
gaged in more or less elaborate studies 
with this purpose in mind. In Europe 
great city planning efforts are going for- 
ward ; staid old London is having its very 
vitals renovated; Berlin is in the midst 
of similar upheavals, and Paris, which we 
have been brought up to believe was 
nearly perfect in this respect, is getting 
ready to spend untold millions for fur- 
ther improvements of this sort. 

It has not been possible within the 
necessary limits of such a paper as this 
to more than enumerate some of the 
salient features of this profession and the 
preparation necessary for the practice 
thereof. Inadequately and briefly as this 
has been done, however, the aim has 
been to make clear that while as its lead- 
ers contend this our beloved profession 
of landscape architecture is most assur- 
edly one, if not in its comprehensiveness, 
the greatest of all the fine arts, its sure 
foundation and its never failing hand- 
maiden is science. There has been per- 
haps much too strong a feeling in the past 
on the part of some of the present day 
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leaders in this profession that the in- 
fluence of science in connection with this 
or any other fine art is of necessity more 
or less contaminating. Art and science 
have been regarded as antagonistic. But 
are they? Certainly the greatest painters, 
sculptors and composers have been ab- 
sclute masters of the technique, or in 
other words, the science of their parti- 
cular art. There was never a truly fine 
art developed without a complete mastery 
of its technique. Many of the old 
masters spent years of patient study in 
the preparation of their colors alone, and 
we know how successfully, 

Quite as certainly is it true that this 
technique must never be allowed to 
master art. We know how thoroughly 
Michael Angelo, for example, in the pur- 
suit of perfection in his art studied anat- 
omy and how some of his later work was 
marred by his evident desire to show 
therein his complete knowledge of the 
most minute details of human anatomical 
conditions. It is by a thorough knowledge 
of the principles and facts, in other 
words the scientific data in each case, and 
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yet by an equally complete subordination 
of all this to the highest zsthetic pur- 
poses or aims that perfection in this or 
any other art is attained. 

Therefore do we study the past; there- 
fore do we require the most careful pre- 
liminary investigations and the prepara- 
tion of accurate scientifically prepared 
topographical plans before we can do any 
of our work successfully ; for fitness and 
practicability are always to be considered 
first. It was because they never forget 
these things and were trained to do them 
that the masters in our profession in both 
Europe and America had such success. 
Alphand and Andre in France, and 
Major L’Enfant in the early days here 
in his preparation of that master piece of 
landscape architecture, the plans for the 
City of Washington, followed by that 
great master of the art, the elder Olm- 
sted, all had scientific. training of the 





most rigid sort and never forgot its prin- 
ciples. 

So must we follow in their footsteps, 
not as copyists or imitators but as 
through, conscientious students of prin- 
ciples. 

How great shall be the benefits to man- 
kind when in this art which so vitally 
affects humanity, all such problems as 
have been referred to and many others 
allied thereto, shall be attacked and 
solved in the right spirit ; a true blending 
of art and science. Neither first, but both 
keenly and sensitively appreciated for 
their true worth, for as Mr. Olmsted has 
well said: 

“The demands of beauty are in a large 
measure identical with efficiency and 
economy, and regard for beauty neither 
follows after regard for the practical 
ends to be obtained nor precedes it, but 
must inseparably accompany it.” 





LOVE 


By ELSIE V. H. BALDWIN 


Something fresh and something sweet 
Every lagging hour to meet; 
Something true as friendship’s strength, 
Something long as heaven’s length; 
Something pure and something fine 
Making homely things divine; 
Something big and something strong 
When the day seems over long; 
Something old yet always new,— 


That’s my love for you, 
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THE UNIFICATION OF A STATE’sS EDu- 
CATIONAL FORCES 


sy GEORGE EDWIN MacLEAN, Pu.D., LL.D., 


President of the State University of Iowa 


ciency, and ethics call for the 
unification of a State’s educational 
forces. The age of competition has 
been succeeded by that of co-operation 
and even of combination. The economist’s 
dictum that “planless production makes 
waste” educators, sometimes under the 
stimulus of legislators, are learning to 
apply. Within the last two years not less 
than five states have passed noteworthy 
legislation in the direction of unifying 
their educational systems. In the United 
States the State and not the Nation, or 
the local district, town, or county, happily 
is the educational unit. The progress of 
educational unification becomes the more 
significant when we name the five states 
—Florida, West Virginia, Massachusetts, 
New York and Iowa. 
In Florida the Governor has appointed 
a commission, consisting of the Presi- 
dents of the State institutions, the Presi- 
dent of one private college, three school 
superintendents, three high school prin- 
cipals, to act with the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in formu- 
lating measures advocated in an educa- 
tional campaign for the following pur- 
poses: 1. The teaching of Agriculture 
and Home Economics in the high schools 
of the State. 2. A compulsory school 
law. 3. The constitutional amendment 
for the millage tax, one-half for the sup- 
port of the State University and State 
College for Women, and one-half to sup- 
plement the income of the county high 
schools. 4. Modifications of the course 
of study so as to articulate with the Col- 
lege of the University. 
In West Virginia a State Board of 
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Regents, which has not been in office for 
one year, has the educational control of 
all the educational institutions of the 
State, including the University. The 
President of this Board is the State 
Superintendent of Instruction. The 
University has recently appointed a pro- 
fessor of secondary education, whose 
chief duty is to give encouragement and 
help in the organization of high schools 
throughout the state, and who also acts 
as inspector of high schools, representing 
in this capacity the State Department of 
Schools. The University, normal schools, 
preparatory schools, and high schools of 
the State are thus being better articulated, 
and brought into closer and more sym- 
pathetic co-operation. 

Massachusetts, in some sense the 
mother of and leader in American educa- 
tion, establishing the first State Univer- 
sity in 1636, (now known as Harvard), 
and a decade later requiring every town 
of 100 families to maintain a school that 
would prepare for the University, and 
with a school system reformed by Horace 
Mann last year effected nothing less than 
a legislative educational revolution. It 
was in the interest of educational unifica- 
tion, and precipitated by the vital mis- 
take in 1906 of establishing a Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education distinct 
from the State Board of Education. The 
separation of the proposed trade schools 
from the public schools threatened schism 
in the public school system, The result- 
ing agitation overthrow the organization 
of years in the interest of educational 
unification by the establishment of a 
Board of Education of nine persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the advice 
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and consent of the council in classes of 
three for terms of three years. The 
members of the Board serve without 
compensation. The Industrial Commis- 
sion was abolished. The old-time Secre- 
taryship of the Board of Education was 
changed into a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion appointed by the Board for a term of 
five years. He was made the executive 
officer of the Board with plenary powers 
and supervision of all educational work 
supported in whole or in part by the 
Commonwealth. He was aided by two 
deputy commissioners, one of whom was 
qualified to deal with industrial educa- 
tion. The Pilgrim tendency in Massachu- 
setts to extreme individualism, and the 
emphasis upon the town as a unit mark a 
‘contrast in Massachusetts leadership in 
education with that of New York. 

The progress, therefore, of unification 
in Massachusetts is perhaps more note- 
worthy than the marvelous advances 
which culminated this year in New York 
State. New York had the earliest frame- 
work for state educational unity. In 1784 
in their Assembly, “the first session after 
peace,” leaders like George Clinton, the 
Livingstones, John Jay, and Alexander 
Hamilton, presented a plan providing for 
the University of the State of New York. 
Dr. Draper well savs: “It was the first 
movement in America to organize the 
educational work of a State upon a non- 
political, nonsectarian, and every way 
nonexclusive basis which would bring the 
sovereign authority and the financial aid 
of the state to the practical support of 
education that should be unlimited and 
free. It is not too much to say that it 
was the first really strong educational 
conception in America, and that it was by 
a group of men than which there has not 
been a greater in the land. 

“The plan at first provided that the 
Board of Regents should be legally pos- 
sessed of all the properties and should 
exercise the powers of appointment and 
all the other governing powers over all 
colleges and schools. But it was imme- 
diately seen that this would not work, 
and a reform was initiated in the Board 
itself. This reform provided for separate 
and local boards of trustees in all the 
institutions, with all the powers over 


property, courses, appointments, and ad- 
ministration. The “University” was to 
be a supervisory university. * * * * 
The idea was to bind all together, and 
bind all to the state, to the end that the 
newer and weaker institutions might have 
the fraternal aid of the older and stronger 
ones, and that all the people and every 
part of the state might have the uplifting 
influence of this general organization of 
the more advanced institutions of learn- 
ing in the state. In other words, New 
York was setting up a state organization 
supervisory of her higher learning.” 

As early as 1787 plans were under way 
to enlarge the supervision of the Board 
of Regents to include academies as well 
as colleges, and to provide state aid. The 
plan has worked well with reference to 
the secondary schools, but it had soon to 
be modified with reference to the colleges, 
owing to disputes as to the prerogative 
of the Board of Revsents and the Board 
of Trustees of Columbia, and later of 
other colleces Tn the words of Dr. 
Draner “The purpose of the founders of 
the state to make Columbia a state col- 
lege and the mother of many colleges 
and schools which should together 
constitute a real state university” was 
defeated. “Tt was doubtless inevit- 
able, and probably necessary, but surely 
it was a heavy penalty both upon the state 
and the college. for the inability of a few 
men to adjust their official powers so as 
to make a workable and effective educa- 
tional oreanization. * * * There were 
Insses all around but they were doubtless 
necessary. for colleve individuality and 
freedom had to be.” Nevertheless the 
unifying influences of the Board of 
Regents of the University of New York, 
largely a mere examining board, were 
such as to cause the Board of Regents to 
he inhedded in the new Constitution of 
the State in 1894. 

The Educational Unification Act of 
1904 abolished the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and es- 
tablished that of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, making it possible for the Board of 
Regents with the Commissioner to have 
control over the elementary school sys- 
tem. The fortunate choice of Dr. Draper, 
President of the University of Illinois, by 
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THE UNIFICATION OF A STATE’S EDUCATIONAL FORCES 


the Legislature for this office for the first 
term of six years, has led to the consum- 
mation of the unification by a new act and 


by the election of him this year by the. 


loard of Regents practically for a life 
term. The act passed last April con- 
tinued the Education Department under 
the legislative direction of the Regents 
and the executive direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education, who is made the 
chief executive officer of the state system 
of education, and of the Regents. The 
state department is charged with the 
general management and supervision of 
all public schools and all of the educa- 
tional work of the state. 

Again in the words of Dr. Draper ad- 
dressing the Regents ‘The Unification 
Act of 1904 as we have executed it, and 
now the new Educational Law, extend 
indefinitely both the legislative and exec- 
utive powers of our educational govern- 
ment. The conflicts and confusion are 
disappearing because functions have been 
separated scientifically and powers are 
being exercised along rational, distinct, 
and effective lines. * * Bodies legislate; 
individuals execute. We shall invite 
failure if we confuse legislative and ex- 
ecutive functions. The people of a 
democracy prefer that policies shall be 
settled by more than one person ; execu- 
tive functions can not be exercised effect- 
ually by a board. * * The duty of an 
executive is the execution of the law. 
The Commissioner of Education will 
have the initiative about appointments. 
You will have the approval of all appoint- 
ments. Administrative freedom is just 
as vital as legislative freedom, or judicial 
freedom, or teaching freedom, or any 
other kind of freedom. Within his sphere 
the Commissioner of Education is to be 
just as free as you are in yours, or as the 
Governor of the state is in his.” ‘ 

Grand as have been the accomplish- 
ments of the New York State system, its 
confessed shortcoming has been in co- 
ordinating the colleges, and bringing them 
into vital connection with the State. The 
longing frequently expressed in many 
quarters in New York for a teaching and 
investigating state university as well as 
for an examining one vindicates the 
vision of the founders of 1784, and of the 
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contemporary fathers of the western and 
southern state universities, whose plans 
fortunately were carried out in having 
teaching and investigating universities as 
centers of public school systems. We 
may be pardoned then for turning to a 
typical western State University, and the 
fifth state recently legislating in favor of 
educational unity—lowa. The General 
Assembly in 1909 abolished the three 
separate governing boards of the State 
University, the College of #griculture 
and Mechanic Arts, and the Normal 
School, and established in their stead one 
State Board of Education consisting of 
nine members of whom not more than 
five should be of the same political party. 
The Board is appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate. It is divided 
into three classes, and the term of office 
is six years, 

The powers of the board are plenary 
as to the election and dismissal of presi- 
dents, instructors of all kinds, and as to 
the control of property. It is mandatory 
for the Board of nine to appoint a Fin- 
ance Committee of three from outside its 
membership holding office for three years. 
The board itself is upon an honor basis, 
except for actual expenses and a per diem 
of $7.00. The members of the Finance 
Committee receive an annual salary of 
$3,500 each. It is the duty of the Finance 
Committee to visit eachinstitution at least 
monthly. The Board and the Finance 
Committee have offices at the State 
House, though they are also to maintain a 
business office at each of the institutions. 

The law as finally passed preserved the 
idea of a large board with full power. 
Some of the early bills were for a paid 
board of three. The influence of these 
bills appears in the appointment of the 
paid Finance Committee of three. The 
final law is brief, and on purpose in- 
definite with the expectation that the es- 
tablished academic customs and _ tradi- 
tions, as well as the business sense and 
wisdom of the men on the Board and 
Finance Committee would maintain the 
safe guards of lehr and lern-freheit, and 
the distinction between government and 
administration. 

Towa has had almost from the begin- 
ning the vision of correlating the educa- 
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tional interests of the State with the Uni- 
versity, In 1857 the Constitution of the 
State then adopted, provided for a State 
Board of Education, embracing all the 
educational interests of the state, includ- 
ing common schools. This board con- 
sisted of the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and one member from each 
judicial district. 

In the same year Horace Mann and the 
Chancellor of the University as an educa- 
tional commission reported “that they 
could not regard any system of public 
instruction as complete without some 
liberal provision for institutions of higher 
learning.” They provided “free scholar- 
ships, subject to obligation to teach in the 
State University.” They proposed “to 
open the doors of the University to a 
large class who desired to fit themselves 
for the common pursuits of life.” They 
wished by “their plan of organization to 
make use of the University for elevating 
conditions of the primary schools of the 
state * * * and to stimulate the youth 
to attain the proud distinction of being 
prepared for the State University.” They 
“desired to send into every family of 
Iowa a spirit-stirring impulse and to 
arouse the latent energies of every young 
spirit and thus carry forward the com- 
mon school system to the completest 
realization of its glorious mission.” 

A partial fulfillment of this dream of a 
“glorious mission” came in the establish- 
ment, first, of a certificate, and then of an 
accrediting system for high schools and 
academies, by which their graduates 
could be admitted to the University 
without examination. Inspection of the 
schools brought a living touch and inspi- 
ration in the visit of the professor or in- 
spector to the high schools. The articula- 
tion of the high schools with the Univer- 
sity, as regards courses of study, was 
effected by an early statute in Iowa, by 
which the University was “to begin sub- 
jects where the high schools left off.” 
This is giving an unexpected, and per- 
haps, a happy result. Flexibility of ad- 
mission requirements is thus forced upon 
the University, as well as an impetus to 
do everything within its power to help 
the schools to maintain standards. This 
should tend to dissipate the common 
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notion that the University dictates to the 
High School, grounded upon the great 
infiuence of the college in New England 
in dominating the secondary school. In 
the case of the Western State University 
it might well be queried, if one falls into 
the spirit of complaint, whether the high 
school has not dictated more to the Uni- 
versity than the University to the high 
school. In fact, where these institutions 
are an integral part of a great state sys- 
tem with a migration of pupils and 
teachers from one to the other, there 
tends to be a reciprocal and personal re- 
lation. Indeed the time is now at hand 
when a prophecy made by President Jud- 
son in 1893 at the Williams College Cen- 
tennial is being fulfilled: ‘Every course 
of study in every secondary school shall 
always lead directly to some course of 
study in some college.” This does not 
mean that every college is to be filled with 
multitudinous courses, but it does make 
for a state University as the co-ordinat- 
ing point in that it should have some 
college or course to complete all courses, 
cultural, commercial, or industrial, of the 
secondary schools. 

It is interesting to note that the Iowa 
State Board of Education, doubtless 
created primarily to correlate the State 
University and the separate College of 
Agriculture, and State Teachers Coilege, 
has among its earliest acts found it neces- 
sary to create a board known as the 
Board on Secondary School Relations, 
composed of the Inspector of the second- 
ary schools as chairman, and three other 
members, one chosen from the faculty of 
the College of Liberal Arts of the State 
University, one from the faculty of the 
State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and one from the faculty 
of the State Teachers College. The 
faculty representatives on this Board are 
appointed by the Presidents of the 
respective institutions and approved by 
the State Board of Education. Private 
and denominational colleges desiring to 
co-operate are encouraged to do so. The 
loose practice of admitting graduates of 
non-accredited high schools on probation 
is done away with, students from such 
schools Being required to take the en- 
trance examination on entering, and thus 
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the value of the accredited relation is 
further heightened. The fact that the 
lowa State Board of Education finds prac- 
tically an organic relation between these 
three institutions and the secondary 
schools, and takes action though the 
statute creating the Board has not the 
remotest reference to secondary schools, 
is a defnonstration of the progress of 
educational unification. 

In another direction there exists an in- 
timate inter-relation of educational forces 
in bodies like the Board of Agriculture, 
of Geology, of Educational Examiners, 
of the Library Commission. Wisely, in 
North Dakota the Geological Survey is 
under the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity, as is also the Public Health 
Laboratory, the Biological Station at 
Devils Lake, and the Mining sub-station 
at Hebron. These things are indicative 
of a great comprehensive plan of co- 
operation, and a fuller recognition of the 
unity actually existing will give a state- 
wide educational system. Indeed, in 
lowa after the passage of the act estab- 
lishing a State Board of Education, a bill 
was introduced extending their powers 
so as to include the government of the 
Geological Survey, the State Library, the 
Traveling Library, the Iowa Historical 
department, the State Historical Society, 
and the Hall of Public Archives. This 
was a manifestation of the consciousness 
that all educational activities of the State 
should be correlated. It may be a sign 
of an on-coming of a fourth branch of 
government co-ordinated with the three 
established—executive, legislative and 
judicial ; namely, the educational. 

The educational forces of a state are 
much wider than state institutions. The 
church and private schools and colleges, 
the learned and philanthropic societies, 
the organizations of business, of labor, 
and of women, call for co-operation and 
a possible federation. The private schools 
and colleges recognizing credits from 
state institutions, and having their credits 
received by state institutions, and often- 
times by various co-operative devices and 
exchanges of professors, illustrate that 
there is a Republic of Letters within the 
body politic. Without technical legal 
relations there is an underlying educa- 
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tional organism. It is clear there is no 
occasion for antagonism among state- 
supported, church, or private bodies, and 
yet there is often waste of energy from 
lack of understanding, from unnecessary 
duplication, and inconvenience to migrat- 
ing students. 

All are watching with interest the 
unification of educational forces as ex- 
emplified by the association of Wesley 
College of North Dakota with the State 
University. It would seem a splendid 
example to set for the newer states that 
are not embarrassed, like the older states, 
by the interests that center about long- 
established institutions, One is 


con- 
strained by the logic of the statement of 
President Robertson: “In the last 


analysis, those who found the state uni- 
versity and those who found church col- 
leges are one and the same people. There 
is no organic union. The unity of ideal 
of their common founders assures co- 
operation of agencies to secure unity in 
the joint product. * * The separation of 
church and state is preserved in the full 
authority to teach and in the administra- 
tion of funds. Only wasteful competi- 
tion is eliminated. The ‘Church’ and 
‘state’ are made to appear what they 
really are—not separate, antagonistic 
organisms, but simply two _ specialized 
forms of activity of one and the same 
people.” We hope to catch the spirit of 
your association in the older states, and 
as. in Great Britain colleges widely 
separated in space are federated into one 
University, we hope to have a greater 
University than that by law established, 
consisting of all colleges and schools in 
the state in co-operation. 

It is plainly possible by voluntary co- 
operation and federation for institutions 
to unify the educational forces of the 
state. Indeed associations like the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, for a great group of 
states, have been able to bring about a 
practical comity, co-operation, and estab- 
lishment of standards. How much more 
might this be possible within a limited 
territory like a state! The popular 
assemblies, like the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, with their departments and 
educational councils, open the way for 
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closer relations that might be stronger 
even than legal ones. ‘Lhe Iowa experi- 
ment has begun with a governmental 
relation, and limited to the three higher 
institutions, Already the governmental 
and lay board is wisely recognizing the 
need of an expert council in the estab- 
lishment of the Board on Secondary 
School Relations, which sprang out of the 
recommendations of a Committee of 
Fifteen fromthe three faculties, five 
from each institution. Herein is the sug- 
gestion of an academic council. While 
the twenty states, which, like lowa, 
separated their College of Agriculture 
from the State University, watch and 
wisely wait the working out of the ex- 
periment of governmental unification in 
lowa, might not these states vigorously 
try other experiments less radical. Sup- 
pose the governing bodies of the separate 
institutions and the faculties founded a 
conference for certain common purposes ? 
In such a case the public, private and 
church institutions might seek a con- 
federacy. The public institutions might 
persuade a legislature to have a standing 
and visiting committee. Certainly those 
who object to governmental co-ordina- 
tion, which springs out of the attempt 
for educational unification, might attempt 
some voluntary efficient way. They 
rightly press the need of preserving the 
individuality of the different kinds of 
institutions, and the enthusiasm of their 
special patrons. They fear tendencies to 
compel dead uniformity, to seek an aver- 
age, or the maiming of this or that insti- 
tution in the desire to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. Let them be equally zealous 
in positive measures for co-ordination. Is 
it too much to hope that the vision of an 
ideal Republic of Letters within the 
State, an imperium in imperio, will, if not 
in this generation, ultimately be fulfilled ? 
Why should not these states in the 
Middle West lead the way? 

The elements are at hand for a com- 
bination of the unified system of the 
State of New York with the best in the 
system of a western state having a great 
State University, filling the gap in the 
New York state system. A commissioner 
of education, not a political officer like 
the State Superintendent, would be a 
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minister of education, or educational 
statesman, worthy to be what the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nebraska is 
called in the statutes “the chief educator.” 
As the Commissioner of Education in 
New York is ex officio a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell, in part a 
State University, so should this commis- 
sioner be a member of the governing 
boards of the state institutions of higher 
learning. Or possibly, better yet, with 
the proper evolution of the Presidency of 
the State University, when that officer is 
relieved by Deans of colleges who are 
virtually presidents of them, he might 
become the co-ordinating officer sought. 

In conclusion, whatever may be the 
results of the interesting Iowa experi- 
ment in beginning the correlation with a 
representative common board of some 
size, on an honor basis, with its action 
focused by a Finance Committee, one 
thing is clear, that economy, efficiency, 
and sound education, and all the interests 
of the state from center to circumference 
demand the co-ordination of all public 
institutions. It is evident the happiest 
provision will include the co-operation 
with full state recognition of private in- 
stitutions, and with the State University 
as the co-ordinating centér, an institution 
at the furchest remove from all political, 
partisan and sectarian influences. 

North Dakota has a splendid start to 
realize this ideal. Your University is 
like your new town named “Energy,” 
pitched where there are immense deposits 
of lignite. The town promises to be an 
industrial center for mills of all kinds and 
electrical power plants. With the lignite 
coal electricity can be developed in enor- 
mous quantities and transmitted at low 
cost over a great area of your State. It 
is possible that the transmitted electric 
power will be running the gang plows and 
threshing outfits, stimulating the growth 
of crops,and lighting the farmers’ houses, 
barns, dairy and even poultry houses. 

The University, richly endowed and 
supported by the State to have the best 
experts and equipment in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, is the educational 
center. It is the state’s central light and 
power plant with sub-stations in great 
sister institutions, public and private. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE FINE FRONT Door 


By ELOISE J. ROORBACH 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HE Man of Leisure, whose judg- 
ment of beauty was equal to his 
knowledge of the fascinating 
New England neighborhood he 
had chosen to dwell in, told me of an old 
house with a “wonderfully fine front 
door.” Possessing also the graciousness 
which goes with the ownership of leisure 
as well as of acres, he offered to drive me 
to it for a day’s enjoyment and study. 
The road was so beset with beauty, so 
hedged about with Siren-like groves, 
meadows, flowers, that, unlike Parsifal, 
I almost forgot the goal in the delights of 
the way thereto. 
The House of the Fine Front Door sat 
modestly back from the highway, all gray 


from many winters and many lichens. 

With the faded grace and unobtrusive 
charm of an old man it sat in the sun- 
shine, guarded about by stalwart maples 
and noble elms. 

Whoever built this house builded wise- 
ly and well, hewing the big timbers 
patiently, carefully forming the swags 
under the eaves and over the door, labor- 
iously fluting the pilasters. The knocker 
and the latch of the hospitable looking 
door that opened so charmingly in the 
center instead of one side, were wrought 
in good keeping with the hewing of the 
wood. 

My satisfaction and delight in it all 
was complete and I dashed —_ ad- 
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miring it immensely and looking for a 
good place from which to photograph 
it. 

A slow moving, mild, quiet voiced man 
came out and seemed puzzled at my 
request for permission to take a picture 
of it. 


“ALL GRAY FROM 


“But it’s all run down—it’s awful old 
—150 years old, lady, and needs fixing.” 

“T like it so much as it is, and would 
very much like to have a picture of the 
door.” 

“Wal, you can have anything you want, 
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lady, just browse around and make your- 
self to home.” 

I could not raise the camera high 
enough to get the door all in without 
tipping it more than I wanted to, so 
placed it upon an old chair that I found. 
This not being enough I put a milking 





MANY WINTERS” 


stool upon it, balancing its three legs 
carefully upon the small square chair. 
Then an old pail went upside down on 
top of the stool. This tottering arrange- 
ment still proved inadequate, so the man, 
smiling at my efforts, disappeared round 
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the house, soon returning with a barrel. 
The barrel with the milking stool on top 
was sufficient and I adjusted this im- 
provised stand, this way and that until 
it was to my liking, while the dweller of 
the house and two of his neighbors 
perched in a row upon the fence, much 
interested in my struggles. 

The Man of Leisure sat in the trap 
offering advice, until the three men went 
to him and began to gossip (as is the 
way of men). 
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The Man of Leisure drove away after 
agreeing to let me walk home, loitering 
in the leisurely manner that lovers of the 
country prefer. 

As I laid the camera down and took up 
my sketching things the Dweller of the 
House came with a glass of water saying, 
“Don’t you want a drink of fresh spring 
water ?” 

Gratefully I drank, thanking him with 
fervor, for it was indeed good and the 
drive had been long. 





“My SATISFACTION AND DELIGHT IN IT ALL WAS COMPLETE” 


“That your woman?” one of them 
asked, for all the people in all the country 
knew the Man of Leisure. 

“Why no, Sam—you surely know my 


wife, This lady is an artist who is visit- 
ing us. She makes pictures for maga- 
zines.” 


“You don’t say,” replied Sam. “Wal 
now I knew she must be something slick, 
the way she handled that flour barrel.” 

(This delicious bit of conversation I did 
not know about until my return at night. ) 


Three minutes after I had comfortably 
established myself upon a rock and was 
absorbed in the pleasant task of counting 
the swags over the doorway, that they 
might be honestly recorded in the sketch, 
my new acquaintance appeared again 
bearing three bright red apples. 

“Do you like apples?” hesitatingly he 
questioned. 

“Very much,”’ I answered, and the gift 
proving too large for my outstretched 
hand, they were laid in a shining brilliant 
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“THe FINE Front Door” 


row upon my gray rock seat. 

“T won’t bother you no more,” meekly 
announced my new acquaintance, moving 
slowly away. 

“You don’t disturb me—stay and talk 
a little.” 

He sat upon a log that was laid across 
two large stones, forming what was sup- 
posed to be a safety fence to keep unwary 
travelers from driving into the river 
below, though to my mind it seemed most 
untrustworthy. 

“My old woman ain’t up yet,” began 
he, venturing the first bit of information 
(this being the polite way of leading on 
to the obtaining of full knowledge of 
name, age, occupation, etc., of the party 
of the second part). 


“Tsn’t she very well?” I 
drawing in a panel of the door. 

“Wal, she ain’t just right in her head 
sometimes. Twenty year ago she had 
a little baby and was awful sick. She 
ain’t been just straight since.” His voice 
softened and putting his hand over his 
eyes, turned away from me, looking down 
the river. My eyes sought the turn of 
the road up the river, hiding also my own 
emotion and understanding now why 
kindness, gentleness and service seemed 
part of him. Twenty years he had cared 
for the woman he had vowed to “cherish 
until death us do part” tenderly serving 
her, doing woman’s work until he had 
partaken somewhat of woman’s ways. 

The broken down walls, unswung 
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gates, tottering sheds, unwashed win- 
dows took on new interest for me, for 
how could a man make broth and stone 
walls, wash windows and build sheds, 
sweep floors and plant corn? 

“Wal, I won’t bother you no more,” 
the man of kindness said, thinking of my 
good instead of his pleasure, for he 
wanted to stay. 

By the time I had outlined the win- 
dows he was back again bearing in his 
arms a huge green cabbage and a huge 
yellow squash. 

“Do you like squash?” he queried. “I 
got one bigger than this one—was going 
to pick you the best I had in the garden, 
but it was still growing and I thought I 
would see if you liked squashes before I 
picked it, but you kin have it an’ wel- 
come. An’ this is a good cabbage, just 
heft it.” 

“Tt certainly is a heavy one,” agreed I, 
“hefting” it. “Am so glad you didn’t 
pick the other squash, for you ought to 
let it grow and take it to the fair. If 
it is any larger than this one it will surely 
take the prize.” 

He was pleased with the praise and in- 
sisted on my taking them both home with 
me, but I told him I had a long walk 
ahead of me and could not well carry 
them both but thought I could manage 
the squash, So reluctantly he carried the 
cabbage away saying he wouldn’t “stay 
and bother me none,” leaving the gay 
sauash beside the bright apples. 


When the drawing was finished I 
moved down the road a little and was 
working hastily upon a new sketch when 
this man of the kind heart sauntered to- 
wards me with a basket on his arm. 

“Do you like blackberries and milk? 
My old woman is up now and wants to 
see you—she ain’t got anything cooked’ 
up yet, but them blackberries is fine. 
Don’t you want to go down to the mowin’ 
with me—it is real pretty there? i 

“Why, isn’t it late for mowing?” I 
asked, knowing all the other farmers had 
finished this work long ago. 

“Yes, the hay’s all in, lady, but the 
view from the mowin’s fine.” Then it 
came to me he was giving a little local 
coloring to the more universal name of 
meadow. 

I agreed to go in and see his wife after 
he had dug some potatoes, saying I must 
finish my work before I allowed myself 
the pleasure of eating blackberries. 

In what seemed like two minutes he 
was back again with the basket well filled 
with potatoes which he at once offered 
me. Dodging the gift as gracefully as 
possible I went into the house, not as I 
hoped, through ‘the fascinating front 
door, but through the more friendly way 
of the kitchen door, His wife was a pale, 
very frail, sweet looking woman, dressed 
in a wrapper made of three kinds of 
goods—the front and back of red cloth, 
the sides of figured sateen faded past 
belief, the sleeves of bright new calico. 











“AN OLD GATE AT THE END OF THE LANE” 
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She was in one of her sane moods, most 
cordial in her greeting and was happy to 
be able-to dispense hospitality. 

She brought me a four quart pail of 
blackberries, fortunately allowing me to 
help myself while she skimmed a large 
pitcher of cream. 

Then she brought a loaf of bread and 
home-made butter, then a cup of tea. 

I insisted on pouring her a cup, much 
to her delight, and as we sipped our tea 
she told me of the old house, saying it 
had four fireplaces in it—one big, one “in 
the library” before which they used to 
roast a turkey by hanging it on a long 
string before the fire and giving it “a 
kick with our foot” as they passed by, 
so that it would spin around and brown 
evenly. 

Desiring to see the library, they showed 
me what looked like a junk shop, so full 
it was of old saws, broken chairs, barrels, 
farm implements, shavings, etc., etc. 

Not a book did this library contain 
unless the bundles of herbs hung about 
the walls could, with a little imagination, 
be made to reveal lore of healing, by 





study of the leaves. 

“What is this herb?” quoth I, 

“That’s thoroughwort, do you waut 
some? It’s good for the blood. An’ this 
is oppodildock, this is pennyroyal an’ this 
here’s mint,” naming the queer looking, 
bitter looking, witchcraft looking bundles. 

“Here is a double chair where I done 
my sparkin’,” laughed the man, pointing 
to a splint bottomed chair, a real treasure. 

“We're goin’ to have this library white- 
washed and all fixed up fine this fall,” 
confidently explained the wife. 

“Where did you get this turtle shell ?” 
I foolishly asked. 

“You kin have it, lady,” said He of the 
Gifts, but not wanting this turtle shell, 
I feigned deafness, while the woman ex- 
plained that she was going to have it 
painted or guilded, she hadn’t decided 
which yet, to hold a “whisp” broom in. 

After a time I begged permission to 
sketch an old gate at the end of the lane 
that was weighted in an interesting way 
by a box full of stones. 

“You don’t want a picterofthatold gate 
do ye? I got a better one over yonder.” 
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But I insisted that I liked this one, 
much to his amusement, so sat on a pile 
of wood under a butternut tree, prepared 
to “get its outline,” on paper. 

“Do you like butternuts ?” 

“Of course,” I assented, knowing that 
butternuts would not be ripe for some 
time yet. 

“T'll go get you some,” he remarked 
and disappeared only to return in an 
amazingly short time with a half bushel 
of last year’s nuts and a hammer. 

“Here’s some nuts for you—but you 
ain’t got no stone to crack them on, have 
rou?” 

He lifted the biggest stone he could 
find from the nearby wall, placed it at 
my feet, showed me how to crack them so 
that the meats would come out whole, 
then reluctantly departed, saying that he 
‘“‘wouldn’t bother me none.” 

When I went to say good-bye, He of 
the Gifts greeted me with, “Do you like 
maple sugar? I got some ready for you,” 
and I did not have the heart to refuse. 

I put sketch book and umbrella under 
one arm, slung the camera over a shoul- 
der, hung the two pound cake of maple 
sugar on one finger, my lunch basket on 
another, put the gay squash under the 
other arm and lo! the three red apples 
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yet remained and no hands left to hold 
them. 

“Your breast ain’t full—can’t you put 
them in thar?” he solicitously advised, 
with no sense of the humor of the situa- 
tion only anxious for me to have the 
apples. 

So I slipped the three huge, round, red, 
apples down the “dutch neck” of my 
dress and not being able much longer to 
suppress my delizht over the “too, too 
much” hospitalit, of my new friends, I 
hurried away. lonzing for a shady spot 
just out of sight where I could laugh to 
my heart’s content ani also, truth to tell, 
to remove those bulgy apples. 

Fortunately I had not staggered far 
with my unmanageable bundles, when the 
Maa of Leisure, trap and all, came into 
sight, contrary to all expectations. He 
roared with glee when he saw how my 
person was hung with decorations and 
facetiously inquired if I hadn’t “left 
something.” 

“Yes,” I proudly owned, “I left a 
bushel of potatoes, two pecks of bu'‘ter- 
nuts, a cabbage, some apples, a turtle 
shell, three cucumbers, to say nothing of 
a loaf of bread, cuv of tea, some black- 
berries and cream and a _ bundle of 
“varbs.” 


A Grey Day 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


I hear the drip of the rain 
Like muffled tread of feet; 

The locust lashes the pane 
With perfume heavy-sweet. 


The songs of the 


yester-eve, 


Dancers on lighted lawn, 
They have taken lonely leave, 
The glimmering lanterns gone. 


Last night the lilt—then good-bye— 


To-morrow sun 


and sheen 


Of my bridal dawn,—but why 
This grey day dropped between? 











Hon. JOHN W. WEEKS 


By LUCIEN KIMBALL 


known and most accurately valued 

by those who are engaged in a like 

employment. They know best the 
difficulties which he confronts an‘ are 
able to judge intelligently of the ability 
which he displays in meeting them. They 
are quick to detect.the signs of slovenly 
work. They know the temptations of 
their calling and detect the indications of 
dishonesty and recognize the hall-mark 
of sterling integrity. Kecognition by his 
fellows is justly, therefore, more dearly 
prized by men than any other result of 
their labours. 

Nowhere is this more true than in 
Washington among the hundreds that 
gather there for the onerous duties which 
our constitution and the expansion of our 
country imposes on Congress. 

The most direct expression of con- 
fidence which Congress can make in the 
case of an individual legislator is his 
appointment to important committees, 
and particularly to those before which it 
is well known that severe problems await 
solution. 

It means far more, therefore, than is 
often realized by the general public to 
say that a man has been appointed to this 
or that important committee, and the 
friends of Honorable John W. Weeks 
are glancing knowingly at each other 
these days and smiling significantly. For 
the captain has recently received some of 
the hardest worked committee appoint- 
ments that the House can make. This is 
because he is one of the recognized work- 
ers of the congressional body. He has 
been appointed to a committee that re- 
quires expert knowledge, because it is 
recognized that, placed in such a position, 
he will not simply lean on a few expert 
advisers, but will go to work and himself 
acquire the expert knowledge that is 
necessary for the most adequate and 
thorough performance of those duties. 
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He has been placed on a committee which 
is the pivotal point of as warm a fight as 
any that Congress has known for a long 
time, because it is recognized that he is a 
fair-deal man, with a judicial mind and a 
cool, ballanced judgment, as well as a 
tactful man whose skill in handling 
others will enable him to obtain the 
greatest possible good with the least pos- 
sible friction. In other words, the ap- 
pointment of Honorable John W. Weeks 
of Newton, Massachusetts, to the chair- 
manship of the House committee on 
Post Offices is a recognition by his fellow 
ccngressmen of abilities as varied as they 
are conspicuous. It is such a recognition 
as both his constituents and himself may 
well be proud, and it makes him a marked 
man in Washington—a picked man of 
the kind that Massachusetts and the 
country at large need for so many posi- 
tions of importance that his rapid promo- 
tion in public life seems a foregone con- 
clusion. 

In the capacity of Mayor of the city of 
Newton Mr. Weeks was an interesting 
figure to those interested in municipal 
affairs, particularly in New England. 
He was known as the model mayor of 
the model city. _It was understood that 
he had brought municipal efficiency to the 
highest pitch ever actually realized, and 
his presence was eagerly sought when- 
ever municipal problems were discussed. 
He was, as a city officer, a pronounced 
friend of educational progress, and, both 
as alderman and mayor, aided in paving 
the way for the noble public school sys- 
tem of which Newton is so justly proud. 
He was a pronounced advocate of the 
city form of government, as opposed to 
the prevailing New England town gov- 
ernment for over-grown towns, and was 
a strong believer in the possibility of a 
clean, honorable and efficient city gov- 
ernment, free from the scandals that have 
attached to it in American politics. In 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 


Hon. JoHn W. WEEKS 


1905 he was made chairman of the 
Republican State Convention and in that 
same year was sent to congress from the 
Twelfth Massachusetts District. There 
it became apparent at once that a strong 
force and an unusual personality had 
been added to the Congressional group 


from Massachusetts. He came from a 
notable district, one that had sent many 
able men to Congress and as the successor 
of Hon, Samuel Powers, occupied the 
chair of a broad and far-sighted states- 
man. 

His education for his new work had 
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been as unique as it was to prove itself 
valuable. He is one of the very few men 
who have entered Congress from an 
education in the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. I can not but think that his 
training there and his experience as a 
midshipman and as commanding officer 
of the Massachusetts Naval Reserve, 
with rank of captain, had much to do 
with the manner in which he applied 
himself to his new duties. The training 
at Annapolis teaches men the value of 
expert thoroughness. They are taught 
to assume responsibility promptly and 
courageously, but never carelessly. To 
meet the obligations of responsibility, to 
be trained to the minute and instantane- 
ously ready, are the daily elements of 
such an education. In the present 
methods of doing the business of Con- 
gress these qualities are invaluable. The 
requirements of committee work are 
onerous and responsible. The chairman 
of a committee speaks to his fellow mem- 
bers with a degree of accepted authority 
that increases with their personal faith 
in the thoroughness of their work, Many 
a congressman has sat down before his 
appointment and realized that it required 
of him to become an expert and to master 
a field of human thought and action that 
is the sole life work of many men and to 
very many the appalling greatness of the 
task has led to its neglect. Mr. Weeks 
is not the man to act in that spirit. His 
training as well as his natural disposition 
would render such a course abhorrent and 
morally impossible. And that is why he 
is known as one of the men in Congress 
whose committee work can be depended 
upon for its thoroughness and integrity. 
Other elements in his unique prepara- 
tion for public life have contributed to his 
success. As assistant land commissioner 
for the Florida Southern Railroad he be- 
came intimate with the methods of hand- 


ling certain large and very important 
problems and with the spirit and man- 
agement of railroad properties. As a 
member of the great banking house of 
Hornblower and Weeks, he has enjoyed a 
business training of rare value, and is 
known as an astute and competent fin- 
ancier. 

As might be supposed, these elements 
are reflected in his congressional work. 
He was appointed to the National Mon- 
etary Joint Congressional Commission of 
which Senator Nelson W. Aldrich was 
chairman, and in addition to his im- 
portant chairmanship of the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee, was ap- 
pointed to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

In the present Congress his retention 
on the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads is a distinct recognition of 
his invaluable work there. | 

On public questions Mr. Weeks has 
been a fearless and outspoken champion 
of that which he believed: He has never 
catered to popular prejudices by dema- 
gogic utterances or dramatic attitudes on 
so-called popular issues. His recent 
espousal of the cause of the United Shoe 
Machine Co. is a case in point. The 
mere fact that this company is a great 
corporation did not seem to Mr. Weeks 
a sufficient ground for an attack, how- 
ever popular such an attack might have 
been made to appear to be. 

While these facts, and many others 
that might be deduced, point to Mr. 
Weeks as a careful, thorough, industri- 
ous and sincere law maker, they also in- 
dicate a line of ability that may, after all, 
appear to the best advantage and win its 
greatest laurels in executive positions. 
It will not be at all surprising if the State 
of Massachusetts and the nation recog- 
nizes this fact and makes use of it for the 
public good. 
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SOME PARADOXES OF PERSONALITY OR 
MUCKRAKING IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN, Ph.D., 


Asst. Professor - Education, Stanford University, California. 


introspectively or objectively, 

never reveals more than a frac- 

tion of its full bulk. It is like an 
ice-berg, which projects only one-seventh 
of its weight above the water line. And 
just as the ice-berg derives its momentum 
and caprice from the portion concealed 
beneath the water, in like manner the in- 
stinctive, sub-conscious and hidden ele- 
ments of personality impart mysterious 
antics to those portions which stand re- 
vealed to common gaze. What person 
severing his connections with home and 
friends to embark on a voyage of self- 
discovery has not found himself soon in 
possession of undreamt-of and astonish- 
ing traits of character? 

And yet in popular judgments of per- 
sonality these contingencies of human 
character are all but universally negiect- 
ed, In this, as in all things e'se hasty, 
generalization is oar greatest fallacy. 
We judge the entire resources of a hu- 
man soul by the chance out-cropping 
ledges of ores not even assayed. Our 
popular psychology of character is still 
in the animistic stage. We assume the 
existence of a character entity behind 
every human act just as primitive man 
assumed the existence of a spirit entity 
!ehind each phenomenon of nature, an- 
tedating and causing it. “Steal once, al- 
ways a thief,” is the principle which has 
been operative in the formation of all 
legal codes, one which modern penal 
philosophy is just beginning to question. 

On the contrary, nothing is easier to 
demonstrate than that a personality is 
not of simple, elemental quality, but a 


P  insespetivey whether viewed 


thing of baffling complexity, teeming 
witi contradicitions irreconcilable; that 
it can not be determined altogether by 
sinking a single exploring shait and ex- 
tracting a few samples; that indeed noth- 
ing in the world, unless it be a gold mine, 
is quite as surcharged with uncertainties 
as is human nature, 

To begin with paradoxes of the intel- 
lective functions, modern experimental 
psychology has demonstrated the dis- 
creteness of all the thinking processes. 
The psychologist no longer describes a 
person as having “a good memory.” 
Laboratory experiments teach us that a 
person has as many memories as there 
are kinds of things to be remembered. 
One may have a prodigious memory for 
sporting events, but a lamentably poor 
one for events of history. One may re- 
member figures well, but poetry hardly 
at all; or even the memory for figures 
may be further specialized so that it 
functions well with only a single system 
of number concepts, as for example 
prices of a particular line of merchandise. 

The same is true of the so-called “pow- 
ers” of observation or sense discrimina- 
tion. They are specific, not general. 
The naturalist discriminates keenly be- 
tween delicate color markings which dis- 
tinguish species and varieties of insects, 
but lacks the power of discrimination 
which enables a miss of eighteen summers 
to tell at a glimpse @f a woman’s cheeks 
where she purchases her face powders. 
The palate of the professional wine 
taster, able to discriminate unerringly be- 
tween Wilson Whiskey worth $2.0) a 
quart and Old Kentucky, worth $1.40 a 
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quart, is lost on a chartless sea if pitted 
against a young lady bon bon connoisseur 
in the discrimination of sweets. 
Likewise with reasoning power. How- 
ever logicaily one reasons about some 
things, one is equaily sure in certain other 
matters to act upon the stupidest fancy. 
The archaeologist may pass authoritative- 
ly upon the meaning of an ancient in- 
scription ; the geologist upon the genuine- 
ness of fossil remains; the jurist upon 
evidence; the biologist upon hypotheses 
of organic development ;the physicist upon 
a new theory of the constitution of mat- 
ter; but each is helpless in the field of 
the other. As Le Bon observes, the de- 
cisions of general interest taken by an 
assembly of distinguished men, but of 
different specialities, are not appreciably 
superior to the decisions arrived at by a 
gathering of imbeciles. Or to state it 
mathematically, reduce the mu!tifarious 
kinds of genius to their greatest common 
divisor and you have common everyday 
stupidity. Even the mathematician, who 
is popularly supposed to be the reasoner 
par excellence, often shows himself un- 
able to draw the simplest inferences in 
matters of practical everyday concern. 
A tender-hearted professor of mathe- 
matics in a Southern College once set 
about providing a comfortable domicile 
under his barn for his favorite cat and 
her three young kittens. He accordingly 
sawed out of the board foundation a 
large round opening through which the 
old cat might enter, and at one side three 
smaller holes for the kittens! Jt is said 
of Newton that as he lay before the fire 
one evening pondering his famous ex- 
perience with the apple and completing 
the formulation of his epoch making 
theory of gravitation, he became grad- 
ually aware that his legs were scorching. 
Here was a “situation”—a “problem’— 
in the psychological sense of the term: 
this genius solved it by peevishly calling 
his servant to come and remove the fire! 
The world’s greatest “lightning calcula- 
tor” is an epileptic bordering on imbecil- 
ity Although as a mere child he in- 
vented, unaided, some of the most in- 
genious arithmetical short cuts ever hit 
upon, he was found by experimental 
psychologists to be incapable of making 





ordinary progress in elementary algebra 
and geometry. On the other hand, a 
great mathematician, Mongé, resolved 
easily the most difficult proplems of a 
ditferential calculus but was embarrassed 
in seeking an algebraic root of the sec- 
ond degree which a school boy might have 
found. 

To say, therefore, that a man reasons 
well is merely equivalent to saying that 
there are oases in his stupidity. Indeed, 
genius and irrationality so often co-exist 
in the same mind as to have given rise to 
the insanity theory of genius, i.e., that 
genius and insanity are but slight varia- 
tions of what is essentially the same 
neurosis. The friend of a famous liter- 
ary man used to say apologetically in his 
behalf, “Pay no attention to his lack of 
common sense; he is all genius.” As the 
English aphorism has it, “Certainly 
cracked, but the crack lets in the light.” 

However that may be, the recent psy- 
chological studies of superstition show 
that this form of irrationality is common 
to many persons above average intel- 
ligence in other respects. Napoleon be- 
lieved in presentiments and horoscopes 
and accepted the prophecies of any 
sorcerer who promised him good for- 
tune. He was in despair when he broke 
a mirror, live! in terror of Friday and 
considered the letter M fatal. Schopen- 
hauer used to burn off his beard with a 
candle kecause of his morbid fear of 
razors. Frederick I] was so overcome 
with anxiety at the thought of changing 
his coat that he wore only two or three 
in the course of his whole life. Zola 
used to count the gas jets on the streets 
and the numbers on doors and cabs. 
He would then ad all the figures of thes> 
numbers together as units and was re- 
assurel if the sum turned out to be a 
multiple of three or seven, but was made 
nervous if the sum was 17. He was once 
thrown out of a cab; and found when 
he hastened to add up the number on the 
vehicle that they amounted to 17! Ac- 
cording to Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, 
many famous opera singers are next to 
impossible to manage because of their 
belief in ill-omens, a performance being 
frequently upset because the star, warned 
by some presentiment, refuses to per- 
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SOME PARADOXES 


form. It is interesting that the largest 
catalogue of superstitions ever collected 
was gleaned from the confessions of nor- 
mal school and college students in a pro- 
gressive western state. Some 10,000 
superstitions were listed and classifie| in 
this study. Almost every student con- 
fessed to at least partial belief in at least 
one superstition, while the percentage of 
belief for all the superstitions named was 
only a little below fifty. Imagine a school- 
teacher, society’s official agent of civiliza- 
tion,—a normal or college graduate— 
rendered nervous for her day’s work by 
meeting a black cat on her way to school! 
At the same time experience teaches that 
a person may subscribe to beliefs of this 
sort with the utmost sincerity and at the 
same time display reliable judgment in 
business affairs, be an agreeable com- 
panion, a good neighbor, and what Roose- 
velt would have called an all round “de- 
sirable citizen.” After all, perhaps every 
one is entitled to a few streaks of in- 
sanity. At any rate it is manifestly un- 
fair to adopt the principle of Virgil and 
“from one act judge all.” 

There is such a thing also as moral 
unevenness. A person may exhibit neat- 
ness, taste and carefulness in dress and 
be at the same time a veritable sloven in 
matters of business. It is to the last 
degree hazardous to infer a woman’s 
method of house-keeping from the cut 
and fashion of her street apparel. In- 
deed. a woman may be a model domestic 
in other respects, but able to see nothing 
objectionable about bathing the baby in 
a dish pan or feeding the cat from a 
dinner plate. A most active and in- 
fluential woman in the promotion of mu- 
nicipal cleanliness in a western city, was 
so notoriously filthy in her domestic 
habits that neighbors would not cross her 
threshold. 

Again, it is inaccurate to speak of a 
“habit of punctuality,” because there is 
no reality corresponding to this blanket 
term. One, for example. may be punctual 
in all matters excent church attendance, 
or in church attendance but in nothing 
else. A business man at a tardily served 
breakfast lectures his wife on the virtue 
of punctuality. at noon forgoes his lunch 
to keep an insignificant appointment, and 
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at evening allows the dinner at hom: to 
wait an hour upon his carelessness. 11 hie 
story is told of a lecturer who appea’ed 
on the platform a half hour late to ce 
liver his lecture on punctuality. 

Not even laziness is altogether simon- 
pure. In an Indiana village there lives 
a man who is notorious for miles around 
because of his indolence. Apparently 
well endowed intellectually and physical- 
ly,he was never known to work threedays 
together. For twenty years his wife has 
supported the family by taking in sew- 
ing. Now this woman insists that her 
husband is not at all lazy about the 
house; that he is “so good” to thread her 
needles for her, to pick up her spools 
when they fall, to read to her while she 
sews and even to tend the fire. Some 
unpsychological people consider this good 
woman simple hearted and over-appreia- 
tive of small favors; let us commend her 
rather for open-mindedness to see and 
acknowledge:traits which others are too 
narrow to appreciate. 

And how may we define a coward? 
The soldier most terrified by fear on 
the eve of battle may win a medal for 
bravery in the conflict that follows. A 
woman was once teaching a district 
school in a rickety old mouse-eaten frame 
building in central Indiana. One day a 
wee mousie, encouraged by a momentary 
lull in the school murmurs, ventured out 
of its hole into the school room, The 
teacher saw it, jumped in terror to the 
top of her desk and screeched at the top 
of her voice, “children save your lives!” 
But since then this timid girl has borne 
herself with almost superhuman courage 
through some of the direst misfortunes 
that ever fell to the lot of womankind. 
She would probably face death at thestake 
like the martyrs of old. Another woman 
was wading out into a lake to drown 
herself when a hunter happened along 
with his rifle and saved her life by threat- 
ening to kill her if she did not return 
ashore. 

That cruelty and tenderness may be 
honelessly intermingled in the same char- 
acter is attested by the Cinderella folk- 
lore of many races as well as by the 
aspersions nopularly heaped upon step- 
mothers. Many a woman loves her cat 
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better than she loves her neighbor’s child. 
There are rabid anti-vivisectionists who 
are apathetic in the last degree toward the 
annual waste of tens of thousands of 
human lives by preventable sickness. It 
is said that the cruel Nero wept like a 
soft-hearted woman on signing the death 
warrants of those whom he had ruth- 
lessly condemned to death. Is there any 
really valid evidence that s!aughter house 
employees are less kindly to their wives 
and children than are employees of the 
S.-P. C A, 

The case is not different with truth- 
fulness. We never meet with pure un- 
adulterated honesty, if we except the in- 
nocent and embarrassing frankness of lit- 
tle children. The youth soon learns bet- 
ter than to leave the very citadel of his 
personality exposed to vulgar gaze. On 
one side he weaves baffling mazes of 
polite behavior ; on another side he erects 
a solid wall of prudence; at another angle 
he barricades with diplomacy against tre 
aggressions of the wicked: while the 
fourth side is alrealy guarded by the 
formidable natural barriers of instinctive 
dissimulation :—he is honest who leoves 
a secret entrance in his personal defenses 
where a few tried and truste/ friends 
are allowed to cross the inner threshold 
of his personality and see him as he is. 

The public school with its systems of 
artificial rewards, arbitrary penalties and 
unhealthy rivalries, is often in effect a 
gigantic conspiracy against the develon- 
ment of veracity, so that it has been said 
by our greatest student of childhood that 
“an honest child is the rarest product of 
the school.” On every hand the child 
witnesses doings which batter down his 
natural moral distinctions. Sometimes 
he welcomes the lower standard, adopts it 
as a principle of life, and becomes hope- 
lessly dishonest. Generally, however, he 
becomes dishonest only in spots. To be 
sure, these spots are likely to spread until 
they cover most of one’s moral anatomy, 
but this is not nearly as inevitable as 
preachers, straining for a moral, would 
have us believe. Sometimes the spots 
remain permanently well-defined and 
small, as for example, in the unquestion- 
ably devout and respectable woman who, 


on her way to church of a Sunday morn- 
ing, cheats the street car company out 
of fare for her seven year old son. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this 
principle of the fragmentariness of mo- 
rality which the rising science of crim- 
inology has so thoroughly established of- 
fers problems of the utmost difficulty for 
practical penology. For although we have 
proved the existence of the semi-insane 
and the criminal-octoroon, it is not clear 
that the situation can be satisfactorily 
met by semi-guillotining or fractional 
electrocution; and the irate husband of 
the woman who has been proved (like 
Ivory soap) only 99.44 per cent. pure, 
will doubtless remain inconsistently ob- 
stinate in demanding from the court not! 
ing less than divorce without alimony. 

And finally there is the antimony be- 
tween theory and practice ; between ideals 
and actual behavior, The social demo- 
crat may rule his household by the iron 
hand of despotism, and the charity of the 
philanthropist may neither begin at home 
nor end there. The author of Emile, with 
its fervent gospel of humanity toward 
children, would not father his own off- 
spring. Sallust. who wrote such beauti- 
ful tirades on virtue, passed his life in 
debauchery. It has been said of another 
genius that he “wrote like an angel, drank 
like a fish, and lived like a beast.” 
Ranaun described himself as ‘‘a romantic 
protesting against romanticism, an uto- 
pian preaching materialistic politics, an 
idealist giving [himself useless trouble 
to appear bourgois ;—a tangle of contra- 
dictions.” 

So treacherous is the virtue of sin- 
cerity that a modern cynic has recently 
defined the sincere man as “the: one who 
bluffs only a part of the time.” Without 
subscribing wholly to this ‘sentiment, we 
can nevertheless sympathize with George 
Sand when she says: “Iam sick of great 
men; }¥ should like to see them all in 
Plutarch. Let them be cut in marble or 
cast in bronze and let them be silent. So 
long as they live they are wicked, perse- 
cuting, fantastic, despotic, bitter, sus- 
picious :—they are worse to their friends 
than to their enemies. God protect us 
from them ; be good—stupid if you will.” 
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THE SweaT MEMORIAL 
PORTLAND’s NEw ArT CENTRE 


By GRANT HOWARD, JR. 


F very deep interest to the lovers 
() of art and the humanities is the 

completion and dedication in 

Portland, Maine, of the L. D. M. 
Sweat Memorial, which supplies that city 
with a  fire-proof exhibition gallery 
where art treasures may be safely ex- 
hibited, affords delightful shelter to the 
Portland Society of Art, and in other 
ways creates an art centre in that beauti- 
ful and growing metropolis of “down 
east.” 

Under the skillful direction of the 
architects, Mr. John Calvin Stevens and 
Mr. John Howard Stevens, the Sweat 
homestead has been transformed into a 
delightful club house, the exhibition gal- 
lery being an addition carried out in per- 
fect harmony with the older structure, 
with its colonial generosity and sim- 
plicity of style. 

The accomplishment of this very valu- 
able work was made possible through the 
will of Margaret J. M. Sweat, widow of 
L. D. M. Sweat, who died at her home in 
Washington January 16, 1908. 

The major portion of her estate, in- 
cluding the Portland home, was given for 
the purpose which is now realized in so 
successful a manner. 

The old mansion, generally known as 


the Wingate House until its purchase 
by Colonel L. D. M. Sweat, was erected 
soon after the close of the revolutionary 
war, and was, perhaps, the most preten- 
tious dwelling in Portland at that time. It 
was designed by Captain Alexander Par- 
ris, a Boston architect of fame, and dur- 
ing its occupancy by General Joshua 
Wingate, its second owner, was the scene 
of many notable social gatherings. The 
ownership of the- house descended 
through the Clapp family (Charles Q. 
Clapp having married into the Wingate 
family,) until its purchase by Colonel 
Sweat, a Portland lawyer of prominence 
and distinction, The building is one 
closely identified with the best social life 
of the city and with many of its most in- 
teresting events. Its architectural dignity 
and the excellent workmanship and 
design exhibited in its decoration are 
added elements of interest, and add to the 
appropriateness of its dedication to public 
uses. It is a monument of an epoch dear 
to American patriotism and forms a 
visible link with a noble past. 

Mrs. Sweat’s will very wisely provides 
that, “the main house shall be maintained 
and kept in its present general appearance 
and condition without any exterior 
changes; no change shall be made upon 
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the interior of said house in the main 
hall of first and second story, the two 
front rooms and library on the lower 
floor, or the two front chambers in the 
second story. All other rooms may be 
utilized in such manner as the Society 
may elect.” These rooms are filled with 
furnishings and decorations collected 
with great care by Colonel and Mrs. 
Sweat, and it was a part of Mrs. Sweat’s 
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maintained by the Portland Society of 
Art, so far as these specified apartments 
are concerned, bespeaks a wise foresight 
and broad human sympathy. 

As has been indicated, this interesting 
memorial is in charge of trustees repre- 
senting the Portland Society of Art, an 
organization of which the present officers 
are: President, George F. Morse; first 
vice-president, John Calvin Stevens; 
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idea that they should be left as, to quote 
her will again, “fairly representing a 
home of the Nineteenth Century.” The 
idea is an intelligent and interesting one, 
and its accomplishment will be increas- 
ingly appreciated with the years. The 
thought that the domestic furniture of 
our own time may be as interesting tc 
future ages as that of antiquity is to us, 
and the care taken that a “fairly repre- 
sentative Nineteenth Century Home” be 


second vice-president, Fred J. IIsley; 
secretary, Henry A. Peabody; treasurer, 
Edward D. Noyes, and librarian, John 
Howard Stevens, ‘The history of this 
society was briefly outlined in a paper by 
Honorable Charles Freeman Libby, 
which was read at the dedication services. 
This paper was in part as follows: 

“T have recently examined the records 
of the Portland Society of Art, to revive 
my recollection of some facts of its early 
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history. It may interest you to know 


something about its early organization . 


and officers. 

The Society was organized under the 
Statue relating to charitable, benevolent 
and scientific corporations, on the third 
day of March, 1882, at the residence of 
Mr. James P. Baxter, with twenty-five 
corporate members. This number was in- 
creased at the first meeting by the elec- 


1885 and 1886, 

Mr. William F. Libby—1887-1888- 
1889 and 1890. 

Mr. John E. Dewitt—1891. 

Mr. Harrison B. Brown—1892. 

Mr. Geo, F. Morse—1893-1894-1903- 
1904-1905-1906-1907 - 1908 - 1909 - 1910- 
1911. 9 

Mr. John Calvin Stevens—1895-1896- 
and 1897, 
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tion of associate members to the number 
of one-hundred and forty-five, Its first 
President was Mr. Baxter, and its first 
Secretary Mr. William S. Lowell. The 
following is the list of its succeeding 
Presidents and Secretaries, and the years 
in which they served respectively down to 
the present year: 

Presidents : 

Mr. William E. Gould—1883-1884- 





Mr. Charles F. Kimball—1898-1899- 
1900-1901 and 1902. (He died in office 
January 28th, 1903.) 

Secretaries : 

Mr. George D. Rand—1883 and 1884. 
(Resigned February 28, 1885.) 

Mr. Charles G. Haines—-1885 and 1885. 
(He died in office in December, 1886.) 

Mr. M. B. Gilbert—1887. (Resigned 
in October, 1887.) 
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Gro. F. Morse, Esq., PRESIDENT 


Mr. A. W. Cobb—1889, 

Mr. C. F. Davis—1890. 

Mr. Nathan Clifford—1891-1892-1893- 
1894-1895-1896-1897-1898-1899 and 1°00. 

Mr. John H. Stevens—1901-1902-1903- 
1904-1905-1906 and 1907. (He resigned 
November 27th, 1907.) 

Mr. Frank L, Bowie—1907-1908-1909 
and 1910. 

Mr. Henry A, Peabody—1911. 

For the first two years of its existence 
the Society met in rooms in Motley Block, 
on Congress Street. In the latter part of 
the year 1883 a modest and convenient 
club house was erected on a lot owned by 
Mr. Baxter, in the rear of the Public 
Library at a cost of about two thousand 
dollars, which sum was raised by the 
issue of bonds. This club house continued 
to be the home of the Society until the 
spring of 1896, when Mr. Baxter having 
sold to the Public Library the land on 
which the club house stood the Society 
was obliged to find other quarters. The 
loss of the club house was a serious blow 
to the Society and jeopardized its exist- 
ence, which up to that time had been one 
of increasing usefulness. Following this 
forced removal from what it had con- 
sidered its permanent home, the Society 
first took restricted quarters at 507% 


Congress Street, where it remained until 
the spring of 1901. Following this date 
came a short sojourn in Motley Block, 
and then for several years the meetings of 
the Society were held at the offices or 
residences of some of its members. In 
the fall of 1906 the Society made a new 
start and obtained commodious rooms at 
56714 Congress Street, which have con- 
tinued to be the gathering point for the 
Society until it recently moved into this 
new and luxurious home provided by a 
citizen of Portland. During all these 
troublesome times there were a few faith- 
ful and enthusiastic art workers, who 
never lost faith in the future of the 
Society, and when times looked the dark- 
est, loyally kept alive the fire on its altars. 

In the days of our prosperity we must 
nit forget how much we owe to those 
quiet and persistent workers, who kept 
our Society alive, and made possible its 
present and future success. 

As we look back over the checkered 
history of the Portland Society of Art we 
are reminded of the passage in the Scrip- 
tures where it is said, “The stone which 
the builders refused is become the head 
stone of the corner.” 

Early in the history of the Society two 
drawing classes were carried on in the 
club house during the seasons of 1884 
and 1885; one taught by Mrs. C, F. Kim- 
ball; the other by Mr. H. G. Hewes. In 
the year 1886 an Art School was estab- 
lished, and was carried on for two 
seasons, under the instruction of Mr. F. 
W. Benson, of Salem, Massachuse‘ts. 
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now of the Boston Art Museum. This 
school met with marked success, and 
after Mr. Benson’s retirement was con- 
ducted during the seasons of 1888 and 
1889, by Mr. Alger V. Currier. These 
schools were all held in the old club 
house, which was the scene of many 
pleasant social functions, among which 
may be mentioned the reception tendered 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, on February 
21st, 1884, 
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CHAMBER—PORTLAND ArT CLUB 


Livinc Room—PortLtanp Art CLUB 


tl. 


In the winter of 1885 a course of Art 
Lectures was given by Mr. Sidney Dick- 
inson, and on March 4th, 1886, Miss 
Crocker gave a lecture on French Art. 
In all thirty-five Art Exhibitions have 
been given by the Society. 

Now that the Portland Society of Art 
is the owner of this valuable property a 
responsibility rests upon it to see that it 
is utilized in the largest way for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended by Mrs. 
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L. D. M. Sweat, viz.: the promotion of 
the love and cultivation of Art in this 
community.” 

The subject invites to discussion—is so 
inviting in fact, that comment is likely 
to degenerate into preachment, and the 
more so as the pointing is so strongly to 
the future. Portland is to be congratu- 
lated on this acquisition, and, even more, 
on the fine civic spirit which developed 
the idea of it and brought it into exist- 
ence, . 

Already one may detect the uplift and 
broadening inseparable from a conscien- 
tious pursuit of the arts, in the manner 
in which the enterprise has been con- 
ducted. In a city of great size a single 
institution may seem to be overshadowed 
by the multitude of clamorous interests. 
And yet, even in New York, the Metro- 
politan Museum is a mighty factor in 
stemming the tides of realism. In Boston 
The Museum of Fine Arts is, as yet con- 
ducted in too academic, I might almost 
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say pedagogic spirit, to assert the influ- 
ence of which it is capable. But in Port- 
land, this nucleus of artistic culture can 
have no such hindrances to its beneficent 
mission, The L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 
is finely adapted to its environment and 
the work which it has to do. 


THE SONG OF THE FLAG 


By FREDERICK THATCHER 


With decoruni inspired to a cottage he came 
From the armies of freedom, that leader of fame, 
To a lowly abode where, with needle ani! thread, 
A woman was winning her pittance of bread. 


Betsy Ross, as you fashioned those folds ever bright, 
Of what were you thinking that wonderful night? 

I am sure no allurements of glory could share 

In the visions and prophecies charactered there! 


E’er its mission should end and that banner be furled 
Did you know of the light that should gladden the world ; 
Betsy Ross, as you threaded your bobbins and drew 
Those wonderful stars in their heaven of blue? 


At the. least, I am glad ’twas a hand that could know 
Of the labors and toils of the world and its woe, 

Of its poverty, sorrow and night, e’er it threw 

O’er the white of that banner its scarlet and blue. 
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THE SISTER 


(Continued from page 316.) 


legible hand she learned from her only 
tutor, the Sister, the sweet English, un- 
swerving phrases, sweeping imagery and 
direct words she had learned from her 
only rhetoric, the King James’ version 
of the Bible. 

The Sister had applauded and ap- 
proved, and a little smile of triumph even 
now curled Ruth’s lip at the thought of 
Deborah’s words at their last rehersal. 

“Thou hast a good mind and an excel- 
lent ear, Ruth; thou wilt be almost as 
good a preacher as I, some day.” 

Then after the intoning of the psalm, 
that beautiful, unusual custom, in which 
Deborah’s sonorous voice led, Ruth took 
her place behind the pulpit. For the first 
few moments she saw nothing of the 
faces before her; there seemed only a 
great gray sea below, waiting to engulf 
her; she tried to swallow down the 
breath rising in her throat as if to choke 
her words; she was angry with that un- 
reliable organ, her heart, that it should 
beat so noisily; it seemed it could be 
heard above her voice. But she struggled 
on with the well-learnt beginning, and 
then her senses came back to her. 

How sweet and anxious was her 
mother’s face, and there was James Fos- 
ter just behind! How he stared at her! 
She lifted her head a little higher and her 
eyes went calmly along the seats—he was 
not so handsome as—then she saw, on 
the last bench near the door, that hand- 
some face and the great black eyes of 
George Trowbridge. Her small white 
hand at the edge of the pulpit, clutched 
the velvet; the color deepened in her 
cheeks and the light in her eyes. She had 
finished her sentence, she swallowed, 


drew one long breath and then with a 
proud lift of the head, went steadily on. 
She would show him she was not merely 
a cowardly, childish woman, she would 





show him her power, And yet she wished 
that it was not just here she had made 
her fiercest invective against the world 
and its fashions. She little realized that 
whatever her words, she had been given a 
honey-sweet voice that soothed while it 
harangued. Unlike the Sister’s, Ruth’s 
voice had but few notes, whose sweetness 
compensated for their monotony, while 
Deborah could run the gamut of the scale 
from high to low. 

But now Ruth fought back all alien 
thoughts and spake her sermon like a long 
experienced preacher, and when she fin- 
ished and sat down beside Deborah, she 
felt the slightest possible stir of approba- 
tion and her cheeks burned deeper and 
her eyes glowed more brightly as she cast 
a fleeting glance toward George Trow- 
bridge’s far corner, to see if he was im- 
pressed. But he was looking at her and 
she was too confused to analyze his ex- 
pression. 

After another intoning of the psalm, 
while the people were all standing in their 
places, Deborah passed down the pulpit 
steps at the side and out at the door; 
Ruth followed a space behind, then her 
mother came after. The three women 
were walking solemnly on, when sud- 
denly there was a step behind, and some- 
body spoke: 

“Pardon me for interrupting’—It was 
a man’s voice. Ruth started and colore | 
and, not daring to turn herself, looked 
toward the Sister. 

Deborah swung about toward the 
young man who had come from the front 
of the church and stood behind her, but 
nearer to the road. One or two people 
coming from meeting had turned and 
were staring at the intruder daring to 
interrupt the Sister’s Sabbath walk. 

Deborah walked slowly toward him; 
then Ruth turned too with a little gasp; 
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her mother was already smiling vaguely 
at the young man’s handsome face. 

“Ruth,” said the Sister, “go thy way 
this Sabbath, doubtless George Trow- 
bridge is not acquainted with our cus- 
toms, I will inform him.” 

Rutti had not dared to lift her eyes to 
his, she saw only his lips parted in a 
smile ; she turned about again and walked 
swiftly on into the house. Then she went 
straight to her mother’s room and peered 
shyly from the window at the two dark- 
haired figures ; the young man had his hat 
in his hand, Deborah’s blue-black curls 
flowed upon her shoulders and gleamed 
darkly in the sunlight. Sarah came in 
behind Ruth and dropped wearily into a 
chair. 

“What art thou looking at, Ruth ?—the 
‘young man?” Ruth withdrew suddenly 
and turned from the window. ‘Nay— 
just at—at the people coming hoine.” 

“He is a well looking young man, but 
thou must not look at him, Ruth,” Sarah 
whispered this last. 

“Why, what dost thou mean, mother ?” 

“The Sister will not have her followers 
marry, not her closest followers—and 
thou knowest it is not the life of the 
Spirit—and—” 

“Why, mother, what ails thee. Who 
talks of marrying?” Ruth’s voice was in- 
dignant and reproving. 

“None, Ruth,” Sarah gave a smile up at 
her daughter. “No one, but I am think- 
ing of thy father so much—I—did not 
love him enough—but I would not have 
thee—” She paused but Ruth did not 
speak; the mother seated herself away 
from the window, and they were both 
silent until the Sister came into the room. 
She never knocked at the doors of her 
followers; but they always knocked be- 
fore entering her rooms. Z 

“Thou didst speak well, Ruth,” said 
Deborah graciously, “now I would see thy 
mother alone. I am wondering where 
thou didst get the talent. Not from thy 


mother, doubtless from thy father.” 
Ruth cast a little startled glance at her 
mother, but in the light of Deborah’s 
calm, ignoring smile, Sarah smiled too. 
A little later, Ruth stopped at the door 
of her mother’s room, on her way down 
the stairs. 


She gave a start and stood 
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there staring. Sarah sat in the chair in 
which she had been when Ruth left the 
room, but there was the same tense, white 
look about her face that had been there 
on that other day; her hands hung list- 
lessly by her side. 

“What is the matter with my mother ?” 
cried Ruth. 

“Naught, naught,” said the Sister, “! 
would take her to the bed and then make 
her a healing draught. She has often 
been so.” 

“But I never knew,” cried Ruth stand- 
ing by the bed while Deborah bore the 
little mother’s wasted figure to its place. 

“There is no need for thee to know all,” 
said Deborah, “I think I can soon bring 
her back to feeling. She is already bet- 
ter.” Deborah bent over Sarah and 
spoke clearly and in a low voice, 

“Sarah, Sarah.” She made strange 
movements before the prostrate woman’s 
face with Ruth wide-eyed, watching her. 
Sarah turned and sighed. She opened 
her eyes and looked up at Deborah: 

“T am sorry, I can tell thee no more. 
I want to rest and sleep.” 

“T will revive thee,” said Deborah’s 
grave voice. 

She went to the window and shook 
down the curtains. 

“Let us leave her,” and the two with- 
drew together, with Sarah’s wavering 
eyes following them, then returning un- 
certainly to the window to close at last 
with a sigh. 

“Didst thou think, George Trowbridge 
was impressed with thy speaking?” De- 
borah paused in the door-way of Ruth’s 
room and looked in at her. 

“Why wherefore should I know?” 
Ruth stammered at the unexpectedness 
of the question. 

A strange little smile came to the Sis- 
ter’s face. “TI have been talking with this 
young man, Let me warn thee, Ruth, to 
hold but little conversation with him, till 
I can inquire further into his heart. | 
fear he is a worldling whose soul is 
bound to material things. He is also a 
masterful man,” she paused a moment. 
“T can see it in his eyes.” 

Ruth looked at Deborah, then su’- 
denly she gave a little start. “What aileth 
thee?” asked the Sister. 
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“Naught,” answered Ruth. 

“it is the wisest to tell me the truth, 
Ruth,” said Deborah calmly. 

“Oh, it was naught indeed—only—as 
I looked up then—it seeined to me that 
thine eyes were much like George Trow- 
bridge’s.” 

The black eyes suddenly turned away 
from Ruth and looked out at the win- 
dow. The Sister did not speak for a 
moment, then she said with a calm smile: 
“it is not possible Ruth. He has a carnal, 
worldly look. I cannot understand how 
a pure minded girl can study a young 
man’s eyes.” 

“Why, thou didst speak of his eyes.” 

“°Tis the first time thou hast spoke 
to me without respect, Ruth, let it be the 
last.” And the Sister’s look, returning 
to Ruth was withering. 

But Sarah did not seem rested on the 
next day, nor the next. Deborah prayed 
over her, she even brought the doctor 
from the town to see her, but before this 
dead weight of weary flesh and weak will 
all seemed powerless, At last Deborah 
said, “If it will make thee happier to lie 
here, Sarah, why rest as long as thou wilt.” 

“Then it will be a long rest, Deborah,” 
said Sarah softly, “in this bed and then 
in a narrower—a long rest.” 

“Mother, what art thou saying?” It 
was Ruth’s voice crying out at her. She 
had entered the room just behind. “Cure 
her, Sister, cure her.” 

“She will not let me,’ said Deborah 
with sweet sadness. 

“Let her mother, let her,” cried Ruth 
at her mother with a most annoyance in 
her voice. “How canst thou bear to 
leave me alone?” 

A faint gleam of determination seemed 
for a moment to glow in Sarah’s fave as 
she looked up at her beautiful daughter ; 
then Deborah spoke softly: 

“Alone Ruth!’ Ruth turned to her, 
Deborah put her arm about her, Ruth laid 
her wet cheek, that had a!most lent to 
her mother’s pillow, against Deborah’s 
shoulder, and while Sarah looked, her 
face du led. 

“Thou wilt not be alone, Ruth, thou 
wilt have the Sister, and doubtless she 
can guide thee better than thy mother.” 
“Oh, nay, nay,” said Ruth, but she did 
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not move from Deborah’s shoulder. 

It was during this week that old 
Nehemiah Beekman died. Deborah had 
announced that she would preach the 
funeral sermon, and from ail over Beulah 
they came. ior there was no tragedy to 
be heard from a play-house here, nor to 
be read from books; the only tragedies 
were those of real life with sordid, every- 
day settings, that turned them into com 
mon-placeness for unpenetrating eyes. 
But there was one tragedy that wherever 
and whenever played, had dignity that 
without fine words, stirred men and 
women to their depths. It was the old, 
old tragedy of death, who carried his 
hero off the stage with no need of blank 
verse or gay costumes to.attract an 
audience from those who knew: whatever 
poor part they had so tar been given, 
they must one day be the chief actor in 
this drama. So they attended each per- 
formance of this tragedy whenever op- 
portunity offered. 

Ruth, who had not been outside of 
Beulah for many days on account of her 
mother’s illness, came riding in the Sis- 
ter’s chariot, with Caleb Brown’s stout 
old figure on a horse just beside. Since 
the time when he upset the carriage in a 
ditch, Deborah had employed him as an 
outrider, a safer position for her and a 
more showy one for him. 

Caleb rode along beside them, his stout 
figure in his brown suit jouncing; he at- 
tempted to carry on a conversation with 
words which were disconnected now, as 
his thoughts always were. 

“T do enjoy attending the funerals of 
departed friends, praise tiie Lord! I feel 
a sympathy with those who have passed 
beyond, coming so often near it myself. 
Death is not sad.” 

Deborah spoke solemnly : 

“Oh, yea, it is sad, Caleb, but not all 
sadness, now when thy turn does come—” 
Caleb’s face reddened by the heat of his 
excessive jolting, went almost pale. “| 
shall be sad at preaching thy funeral ser- 
mon, and yet I shall be—” 

“That may be many days dis‘ant, 
Praise the Lord!” cut in Caleb, “hefore 
I shall be singing in a white roke ax ' 
harp,” and again his stout earthly figure 
jolted heavily. 
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“None know when their turn may 
come,” said Deborah leaning back in her 


place. Ruth, peeping at her from the 
corner of her eyes, was sure there was a 
twinkle in the black ones. 

They were at the Beekham’s gate now 
and the Sister went up the path tollowed 
by Ruth, then through the door-way and 
into the crowded room where the people 
made admiring way for them. Ruth 
looked neither to the right nor the left 
but stepped on with eyes on the ground. 
She knew there was on every face that 
down drawn, unnatural solemnity, handed 
own by an older ritual than the i:nglish 
church, as the fitting funeral expression. 
Ruth, with an inborn trick of smiling be- 
fore and after and during each word, and 
with a smile to suit every mood, dared 
not look up for fear the set lines of her 
face might curve. 

And yet with her eyes on the ground, 
Ruth saw one person; saw him, felt him, 
leard him, though there was the distance 
of the room and many people between. 
Then her cheeks which should have been 
appropriately pale, turned pink, and the 
funeral, which should have been a sor- 
rowfuloccasion, seemed almost a festival. 

The Sister spoke on the death of the 
righteous, a sweet and fitting discourse; 
Ruth was proud of her, and especially 
glad that George Trowbridge could hear 
her great friend’s eloquence. They car- 
ried the coffin solemnly out, while the 
Sister and Ruth followed after. But 
when almost at the door, there came a 
pitiful cry from the room—a familiar 
cry to the Sister. 

“I’m adyin’, I’m adyin’.” The Sister 
came sweeping back and up to Caleb, who 
was reclining in a chair, a pitiful expres- 
sion of fear on his face. 

“Clear the room, leave me with this 
poor man, I will soon heal him.” 

Then to Ruth, who stood waiting by 
the door, “Thou canst await me in the 
carriage, or if thou art in haste, to return 
to thy mother, thou canst go by the 
woods.” 

Ruth stepped out. As she did so, she 
passed George Trowbridge on the steps. 
He smiled at her pleasantly. “Good-day 
to you, Miss Williams,” he said. 

Ruth forgot the proprieties of the 





funeral, she gave him a lovely smile. 
“Good-day,” she said, repeating his 
words. Then she went out to the car- 
riage and telling the driver to wait, passed 
through the group of people loitering 
about the yard, all loath to leave this 
mournful occasion. 

She went through the fields toward the 
shorter path in the woods. Most of the 
people were preparing to follow, some on 
foot, some by horse, the funeral train 
around the road to Beulah; but they all 
waited a little for the Sister. 

‘She is able to raise the dead,” said one 
woman, as Ruth passed her on her way 
to the shorter path through the woods. 

If there is ever a leading string to hope, 
it should now have brought George Trow- 
bridge close behind Ruth. And indeed, 
she had only stepped into the wood-path 
when there was a quick step behind and 
she turned to face him. 

“You have been hurrying very fast,” he 
said smiling. 

“Tam in haste to return to my mother 
who is not well.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, I hope she will soon 
be better.” 

Then after a moment. “What sect is 
yours? It seems like the Quakers and 
reminds me of the Shakers, and yet is 
neither.” 

“We stand by ourselves!” said Ruth 
proudly, “We are higher than either of 
the sects thou hast mentioned. We are 
the Sister’s and her power is spreading 
further each day. Was not that a won- 
derful sermon to which thou hast just 
listened ?” 

“Yes, for a woman, she has indeed 
remarkable power.” 

“For a woman,” echoed Ruth indig- 
nantly with high color and lifted head, 
“what men are her equal?” 

“And is it your.custom to preach also,” 
he asked waiving the question with the 
exasperating assurance of a man above a 
woman’s argument. 

“Oh, not often!’ Ruth’s eyes went to 
the ground modestly, “I am but begin- 
ning.” 

“You speak readily,” he said kindly, in 
that patronage which ever changes mod- 
esty to pride. 

(To be continued.) 
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RELATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH 


By EDMUND J. JAMES, Ph. D., LL. D. 


President of the University of Illinois 


" VHE growth of the state university 
is one of the most striking facts 
in the field of higher education in 
the United States during the last 

twenty-five years. 

Down to the middle of the last century 
it looked as if the United States would 
for an indefinite time follow the example 
of England during the last two hundred 
and fifty years and leave the field of 
higher education entirely to the care of 
the church or private secular organiza- 
tions, or of private individuals, and it was 
not until well into the 80’s of the last 
century that it was perfectly clear that a 
fundamental change was taking place in 
this respect throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, 

With the founding of the new state 
universities and the enlargement and 
development of the older state institu- 
tions, it became evident that the state was 
going into the field of higher education 
as an important, if not dominant, element, 
over most of the territory of the United 
States. 

To the states lying along the Atlantic 
seaboard and north of the Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line the state university idea is 
still a foreign one, though even here, 
Maine and Vermont have shown a grow- 
ing interest in the educational movement 
which has produced the state university ; 
and Cornell University in New York is 
accustoming the people of that state to 
making appropriations on a large scale for 
certain departments of university work. 

But along the Atlantic seaboard south, 
in the Mississippi Valley through its en- 
tire extent, north and south; and along 
the Pacific slope from southern California 


to Washington the state university has 
already become the typical institution of 
higher learning. 

There are, of course, in this region also 
great private foundations. Chicago, 
Northwestern, Western Reserve, Tulane, 
Leland Stanford, Washington, are great 
institutions, rivaling, not only the greatest 
of the state universities, but the greatest 
of the private foundations along the At- 
lantic coast. The number of these great 
private institutions is likely to increase 
in the future and we who are engaged in 
state university work can only wish them 
well; for with their enormous resources 
and great educational insight they are not 
only doing a great service to their own 
students, but are showing state institu- 
tions in many directions, the way which 
leads to the highest usefulness. Besides 
these larger institutions there are many 
smaller colleges and seminaries supported 
by churches or private individuals which 
taken together are performing a most 
useful function for the states and the 
nation. They deserve our sympathy and 
good wishes. 

Indeed, I do not see how our state 
universities can do their most useful work 
except upon the basis of the thorough 
cultivation of their special constituencies 
and their special localities by these 
private or church institutions. 

All hail to them, therefore, and God 
speed in their great task! 

But numerous and valuable as these 
foundations may become, it does not seem 
likely that they will ever become the 
typical or dominant type of higher insti- 
tution throughout the south, center and 
west of this country. 
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\lready in most of the states of the 
union the state university has become the 
‘st important single institution of 
ligher learning within its territory. 

Fven in those states like California, 
Illinois, Ohio and Missouri where there 
are great private foundations as noted 
above, such as Northwestern, Chicago. 
Armour, and Western Reserve, Washing- 
ton and Leland Stanford, the state uni- 
versities have become important elements 
in the educational life of the state; while 
even in the territory of the private insti- 
tution par excellence, namely the Atlantic 
seaboard north of Virginia, there are not 
wanting perfectly evident signs of a 
growing interest in this, for us, com- 
paratively new form of higher educa- 
tion. 

Of the forty-eight states in the Ameri- 
can union, thirty-eight have established 
the state university pure and simple, un- 
der the direct control of the state, and 
one, New York, has in Cornell, an insti- 
tution which is developing more and more 
completely along state university lines. 

The tendency and attitude of the 
western communities toward the state 
universitv idea is shown by the fact that 
nearly all the newer states had estab- 
lished state universities while still in the 
territorial condition. This is true of the 
two latest additions to the list of states, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

The attendance at the state universities 
and other state-aided institutions of 
higher education during the year 1908- 
1909 was 90,187. 

The importance of this group of insti- 
tutions for American education is there- 
fore evidently great, and it is eminently 
proper and surely worth our while on 
such an occasion as this to give some little 
time to the discussion of its significance 
for our American life. 

It may be interesting to note in passing 
that the educational literature of our 
time, neither in this country or in Eurone, 
has given any adequate attention to this 
great movement. It is not, of course, 
surprising thet the standard histories of 
education hv Furonean authorities ignore 
the state university entirely or make only 
the briefest reference to it; for standard 
histories in any department give little or 


no attention to recent events or recent 
movements; but it is rather astonishing 
that even the most recent official renorts 
made for European governments by 
special agents contain little or no refer- 
ence to this remarkable movement, and 
this is true even of the newest letters and 
books written by passing travelers who 
may take occasion to discuss the educa- 
tional system of the United States. 

It is surely more surprising that in our 
own country, men, along the northern 
coast of the Atlantic have shown almost 
as little appreciation of the significance 
of this development for the present and 
future of American education. 

The historians of the next generation 
will regard this sweep toward govern- 
ment participation in higher education as 
one of the most remarkable educational 
phenomena of the last half of the 19th 
century. 

It would be interesting to study the 
development of this movement and trace 
out the effect which various elements 
may have had in working toward this 
common result. 

The causes of this peculiar and unex- 
nected denarture from the custom and 
habit of the preceding period in American 
history, and from the ideas of onr Frno- 
lish forefathers are partly national. nartlv 
local. nartly financial, partly tem*ore- 
mental; nossihlv also nartly racial. ad 
surely nartly rolitical and nartlv social. 

But interesting as this studv might he. 
it would take ws ton far afield on the 
nresent occasion and T mist turn aside to 
the more immediate subject of my re- 
marks, namely, 

The Relation of the State University 
to the Commonwealth. 

What is a University? It is difficult 
to define a term which has had such a 
long history and has meant, therefore, 
such different things at different times. 
Tt is difficult to define a term which is 
used in all modern languages and in all 
civilized countries and means something 
different in each country from what it 
means in any other. It is difficu't to 
define a term which even in a single 
courtry like our own covers such a 
multitude of diverse institutions and 
diverse elements. We speak of Harvard 
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University, of Clark University, Johns 
Hopkins University, Florida University, 
and yet it would be difficult to select four 
institutions, ealled by the same name with 
more remarkable differences among 
themselves than these. 

I do not know, however, that it is 
necessary to obtain a definition upon 
which all will agree. At any rate I am 
confident that no such definition can be 
formulated at present. 

I shall, therefore, make my own defini- 
tion for the purposes of this argument, 
and you will see from the definition and 
from the development of the subject, 
what I think the state university is in idea 
at any rate, and what it is likely to be- 
come more and more fully as it develops 
according to its inherent nature. 

I should define a university briefly, as 
that institution of the community which 
affords the ultimate institutional training 
of the youth of the country for all the 
various callings for which an extensive 
scientific training, based upon adequate 
liberal preparation, is valuable and neces- 
sary. You will note the elements in the 
definition. By virtue of the function 
thus assigned to it, it is in a certain sense 
the highest educational institution of the 
community. It is the institution which 
furnishes a special, professional, tech- 
nical, training for some particular calling. 
This special, technical, professional train- 
ing must, however, be scientific in char- 
acter and must be based upon adequate 
preliminary preparation of a liberal sort. 
By this requirement of a liberal pre- 
paratory training the university is differ- 
entiated from the technical school or 
trade school of secondary grade. It is 
further differentiated from trade schools 
by the more scientific character of its 
training; and also by this same feature 
from the mere preparatory cram school 
for public examinations, such as_ the 
private professional schools of this 
country have been down to within a very 
recent date. 

We might paraphrase this definition 
of the university, for even at the risk of 
repetition I desire to fix in your minds 
the fundamental thought underlying this 
presentation. 

A university is a higher institution of 


learning which. prepares the suitably 
trained youth of a country for the 
adequate practice of the learned profes- 
sions. 

A learned profession is a calling which 
for its adequate pursuit requires a special 
training in the sciences underlying the 
art, which special training is itself based 
upon an adequate preliminary training 
of a liberal sort. 

The learned professions at one time 
included only medicine, law and theology. 
To-day they include teaching, engineer- 
ing, scientific farming, dentistry, phar- 
macy, chemistry, physics, geology, as- 
tronomy, etc., etc. To-morrow they will 
also include banking, insurance, railroad- 
ing, merchandising, journalism. 

It will be noted that this definition dis- 
tinguishes the university from the trade 
school of all kinds because of its em- 
phasis on two things, first the need of 
adequate liberal training as a condition 
of the special technical suitable to the 
profession; second the emphasis on the 
scientific element in the professional 
training itself. Thus a medical school, 
for example, which did not insist upon an 
adequate liberal training on the part of 
the student before ke was a‘mitted to the 
study of medicine would not be a univer- 
sity medical school, whatever else it is. 
Nor would a medical school which con- 
tented itself with giving the studént rules 
of thumb for the treatme ct of patients 
instead of a thorough grounding in the 
sciences underlying the art be a university 
medical school, whatever else it might be 
So a law school which did not insist upon 
a liberal preparatory traiwing as a con- 
dition of admission would not be a 
university law school. Nor would a 
school which was satisfied -with giving 
students directions as to how they should 
do this, that and the other, and with giv- 
ing them knowledge fresented in a 
mechanical manner which should serve 
the student as a mere means of doing his 
routine work instead of training him in 
the broad principles underlying the his- 
tory and development of the law, be a 
university law school. 

This idea we must dwell upon a little 
further at the risk of being somewhat 
tedious, so as to get clearly before us the 
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points we are trying to elucidate. 

It would be possible to establish, for 
instance, a trade school in ceramics, that 
is in the clay working industries, which 
should simply take the untrained un- 
educated boy from the grammar grades 
and give him the necessary technical 
training to enable him to practice the art 
as it is carried on in the ordinary brick 
yard or terra cotta factory or porcelain 
establishment. That, of course, would be, 
strictly speaking, a trade school ; but if we 
establish in the university a school of 
ceramics or a department of ceramics and 
wish to have it a truly university school, 
we must do two things. First of all, in- 
sist upon a liberal training on the part 
of students who shall be admitted to this 
school or department. Second, we must 
train theni in the sciences underlying the 
practice of their art in such a way that 
they shall be able to understand the prin- 
ciples on which the art is based and be 
able to do their part in developing and 
improving this trade or profession which 
they propose to take up. 

It is plain enough that one school trains 
the mechanic or the artisan. The other 
trains the leader, the director, the man- 
ager, the investigator. An ideal arrange- 
ment, of course, in any country, would 
be that under which the men especially 
qualified to do this directive, this form- 
ing, this shaping, this developing, work, 
should all have the benefit of the highest 
form of scientific training. 

Now in discussing the relation of the 
state to such an institution as this, namely 
an institution which undertakes to pro- 
vide special professional training for all 
those callings, the successful pursuit of 
which is based upon an extensive scien- 
tific training, involving for its complete 
assimilation a preliminary liberal train- 
ing; and therefore an institution com- 
posed of many departments, reaching out 
to answer the needs of all the professions 
in this sense of the term,—I say our first 
question is, why should the state concern 
itself about such an institution at all? 
Why not leave all professional, special 
education to the care and nurture of 
private institutions or private indivi- 
duals? 

This is what was done in England, for 


example, down to a comparatively recent 
time, The English government concerned 
itself but little as a government with the 
development of professional training of 
any kind. It requires examinations from 
people who wished to practice surgery or 
medicine or law, but entrusted to private 
individuals themselves or private cor- 
porations to a large extent, even the con- 
duct of these examinations, and the de- 
termination of what should be required. 
At first we followed England’s plan, 
which we had inherited, though we began 
to break away from it in many respects 
early in the last century, and every pass- 
ing year has made a greater difference 
between the English and American me- 
thods of doing things. 

In Germany we have a striking illustra- 
tion of a country which adopted a differ- 
ent plan, namely one in which the govern- 
ment directly and immediately undertook 
to provide means of special education as 
rapidly as it demanded special prepara- 
tion from all people who were to practice 
a given profession. So completely did 
Germany adopt this system that private 
institutions of all kinds in the field of 
higher education have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, 

In this country, we have adopted a plan 
combining the benefits and drawbacks, 
the advantages and disadvantages of both 
systems. We left, in the first place, the 
entire matter to the private individual, to 
private institutions, church or secular. 
We then began by slow steps to provide 
in some of the states, ultimately in the 
majority, for this training for some 
professions, but not for others, and the 
question we raise to-day, then, first, is 
why should the state do this at all? 

My first answer is that the so-called 
learned professions of a country are 
specifically potent for the public weal or 
woe according as the members of the 
profession are adequately or poorly 
trained. When a calling becomes a 
profession, i. e. when it has reached a 
time when the function which it performs 
for the community is an important ‘one 
and can be performed far more efficiently 
by men who have had a thorough scien- 
tific training than by those who have not 
had such training ; then it becomes greatly 
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to the advantage of the community that 
all persons practicing that profession 
should have that training. When this 
point has been reached in the develop- 
ment of any profession, then the com- 
munity will find it to its advantage to 
assist in the provision of adequate facil- 
ities for such training; since the history 
of education in all countries demonstrates 
beyond a doubt that unless the state does 
so assist, adequate means for the attain- 
ment of such education will not be forth- 
coming. 

If the state desires to improve the 
quality of its primary, secondary and 
higher schools, and wishes to increase the 
number of these institutions to any con- 
siderable extent, educational history 
demonstrates beyond a doubt that that 
community must itself provide or assist 
in providing adequate facilities for the 
training of teachers in such schools, or 
such facilities will not exist, such teachers 
will not be trained; and such improve- 
ments in. the educational system, there- 
fore, as are desired, cannot be carried 
through. The same thing is true of 
medicine. If the time has come when the 
community, for the sake of the com- 
munity, insists upon a greater degree of 
knowledge on the part of the men who 
practice the medical profession, if the 
community is really in earnest about im- 
proving the conditions of public health 
and proceeding in a policy of prevention 
of disease, it must in some way or other 
provide adequate facilities for the train- 
ing of the men who are to devise these 
policies and carry them out in the in- 
terest of the community. Otherwise the 
whole proposition will fail. 

And so of the condition in other pro- 
fessions, Now I should say first of all 
that we must keep in mind that the state 
undertakes such support, if it does it at 
all, not primarily from a consideration 
of the interests of the men who are going 
to practice these professions, but rather 
from the point of view of the interest of 
the community as a whole. If it provides 
opportunities for legal education, that is 
not done to aid private individuals in im- 
proving the means by which they shall 
make a living, but it is done because the 
profession of the law is one of the most 
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important professions of the community. 
Some of our highest interests are en- 
trusted to it. The functions which it per- 
forms are vital to the existence of society 
and the proper performance of those 
functions is vital to the welfare of 
society. The administration of justice is 
such a complicated matter at best that 
only intelligent, honest, and educated men 
ought to be entrusted with it or permitted 
to have any part in it. No community 
can persuade the requisite number of 
properly trained men to devote their lives 
to the administration of justice on the 
bench and at the bar unless it itself 
provides the kind of training which will 
help produce this product which it de- 
mands. Any given lawyer is interested, 
so far as his own case is concerned, in 
getting a training which will enable him 
to get ahead of his competitor and win 
the cases before the courts. But it is to 
the interest of the community and of 
every citizen in it that the man who 
practices the law shall be a competent and 
well-trained man. This is true of me, 
who, I am happy to say, have never found 
it necessary to resort to the courts of law, 
as well: as of my neighbor, who may 
spend perhaps the larger part of his life 
in litigation, for the case decided in the 
courts, if properly decided, benefits far 
more the men who never resort to the 
courts than it does those who have been 
compelled to take on the expense of 
prosecuting such suits. My neighbor helps 
me when he secures a positive definition 
of the law and shows that it can be ap- 
plied in such a way as to secure substan- 
tial justice and this makes it unnecessary 
for me to go to law. 

Any particular judge is interested in 
having such a training as will enable him 
to hold his place on the bench, but you 
and I are interested in his having such a 
training as in the performance of his 
duty will ensure to you and me the rights 
which our laws and institutions are in- 
tended to secure to us. Now my proposi- 
tion is simply that we can never have, in 
a country like this, a properly trained bar 
unless the community whose interests it 
serves insists upon such a training as will 
produce the highest type of lawyer and 
judge,and no such training can be secured 
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unless the state steps in to sustain and 
assist, if not to provide absolutely, the 
facilities for this kind of work. 

The farmer whose interests are in- 
volved in the adequacy of his title to his 
land, whose interests are involved in his 
right to the water in a country which 
needs irrigation, or in the organization 
and proper enforcement of the laws 
which control his buying and selling, is 
vitally interested in having some one 
within his reach, of honesty, of intelli- 
gence, and of adequate training in this 
particular department, to give him the 
advice which he needs at critical times in 
his business and social relations. A 
country which cannot and does not sup- 
port an honest, intelligent, and highly 
trained bar and bench must suffer incal- 
culable loss because of its unwiilingness 
or its inability to provide for this great 
department of its life. 

The case is just as true of public health. 
No community can expect to prosper in 
the long run and under tiie intense com- 
petitive conditions of modern life, grow- 
ing more and more strenuous all the time, 
unless it provides adequately for the care 
of its public health, That means not 
merely the treatment of the sick by in- 
dividual physicians, but the prevention of 
disease by the appliction of modern 
science, first of all by the discoveries of 
modern science, then by their practical 
application for this particular purpose. 
for this particular purpose. 

Now it has become so perfectly plain 
that this care of the public health cannot 
be obtained unless there is an adequate 
supply of properly trained physicians to 
undertake this work of curing and this 
work of prevention, that the medical 
school has become a characteristic feature 
of all modern civilized societies and that 
no man would think of entering upon the 
practice of medicine to-day without at- 
tending some kind of a school for some 
length of time. 

Here again the same principle holds as 
in the case of the law. The community is 
interested in this matter, not for the pur- 
pose of making it easier for private in- 
dividuals to get a living by the practice 
of medicine, but for the purpose of secur- 
ing as high a level as possible of theo- 
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retical training and practical skill on the 
part of the people to whom this work 
must be entrusted. Some one of you sit- 
ting in this room may on leaving the 
building be struck by an automobile and 
possibly have your skull cracked. Who- 
ever picks you up may summon the 
physician who lives across the street, or 
he may simply stand on the street corner 
and cry out, “Whete is there a Doctor,” 
and you may fall into the hands of an 
extremely incompetent man, the result of 
whose practice upon you is that your life 
is suddenly brought to an end, or your 
continued life be made a burden to you 
for many years to come. It is to the in- 
terest of the doctor who is called to have 
enough of a reputation or enough of a 
recognition to get permission to practice 
medicine, but it is to your interest that he 
should have the highest possible skill 
when he comes to treat you. Soa disease 
may be on the verge of breaking out in 
your village, which if allowed to get a 
foot-hold may sweep away a large por- 
tion of the population. ~The only men 
who can handle such a situation are 
adequately trained scientific men. No 
others can do the business. It is there- 
fore to your interest and to mine, the 
people who are practiced on, the people 
who suffer from defects in the organiza- 
tion of public health, to see that there is 
an adequate supply of trained men, as 
highly trained as possible, to safeguard 
the interests of the community in this 
great department of its life. 

Now educational history has demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that private in- 
dividuals, private initiative, whether 
through the church or through secular 
organizations, will not,—nay I think we 
may say it is demonstrated that it cannot 
provide adequate facilities in this par- 
ticular department and that in spite of all 
the magnificent gifts which have been 
made for this purpose by the wealthy men 
of this and other countries. 

Do the people of North Dakota wish to 
have public health organized and admin- 
istered in the proper way? Do they wish 
to have the best skill available for the 
cure and prevention of disease in their 
midst? If so they must themselves as a 
unit and a corporation assist in the devel- 
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opment of facilities for the attainment of 
this particular form of higher training. 

Let us take another illustration from 
a department about which perhaps there 
would be more difference of opinion. 
Take the subject of banking. Most people 
believe that banking cannot be taught, It 
must be learned by going into a bank. 
Most people believe there are no prin- 
ciples underlying successful banking 
which can be taught in any school. That 
may be. We shall! leave that for the mo- 
ment, anyhow, undebated. But suppose 
that there are such principles. Suppose 
they can be taught. Would it be to the 
interest of the people of North Dakota 
and the people of the other states to 
develop such instruction in our univer- 
sities for the purpose of turning out 
trained bankers? 

Everybody is aware that our banking 
system in the United States is very far 
from perfect. That we have in this 
country, crises and panics, which have 
ceased to be characteristic of England or 
France or Germany, what we should call 
sudden panics or currency panics. All of 
you can remember a time not very long 
ago when you could not get your own 
money out of a bank in which you had 
deposited it. In other words, when the 
banks of the entire country as a whole 
suspended payments ; i. e. when the banks 
went into bankruptcy, properly speaking. 
Now whose fault was it? How did it 
come about? Why did it happen? There 
is a very considerable difference of opin- 
ion, but surely there must be some ex- 
planation for such a phenomenon as that. 
There must be some way of preventing 
that particular kind of a panic or crisis, 
for other nations have succeeded in pre- 
venting that sort of thing, and even if 
they had not succeeded, it would still be 
probable that there would be some way 
ascertainable by investigation and experi- 
ment, of remedying such a situation. Now 
certainly one of the reasons is the fact 
that our bankers for some reason or 
other, or the country for some reason or 
other, failed to adopt a proper banking 
system. Now if by the better education 
of our bankers we cou!d develop a profes- 
sion which would be interested not simply 
in making money at the desk from day to 
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day, but also in studying the system in the 
large, if we could create a profession by 
which a sound banking system can be 
developed and maintained,—I say that if 
it were possible for the University to con- 
tribute toward bringing about this result 
by an institution for the training of bank- 
ers, surely it would be well worth the 
while for North Dakota and Illinois and 
Michigan to spend a cent upon something 
which in the long run and in the large 
might save them a dollar. The bankers 
of the country as a whole, only a brief 
while ago, broke down in their business 
and in their theories and in everything 
else, and the loss was not theirs by any 
means, but it was yours and mine, and 
those of us who had to suffer from the 
inadequacy and defects of this system. 
So I might follow this thought in various 
other departments, but I have, I think, 
given a sufficient number of il.ustrations 
to bring before you the fundamental 
proposition, namely: that it is worth the 
while of the state to undertake to provide 
facilities for the scientific training of 
men in all callings for the pursuit of 
which a successful scientific training is 
necessary or desirable. 

If this point of view is correct, we 
need not stop to discuss whether the 
medical school is justifiable, or the law 
school is justifialfle, or the engineering 
school is justifiable, or the agricultural 
school is justifiable. We have already 
definitely deternssned in all the states that 
an agricultural school which has for its 
object the production of scientific farm- 
ers is worth the while of a nation to 
maintain, for we have such a school in 
every state in the union. We have also 
decided beyond any peracventure that it 
is worth the while of a nation to establish 
and maintain engineering schools for the 
development of the engineer, not for his 
own sake but for the sake of the country, 
for your sake and mine; since the federal 
government contributes to the support of 
such a school in every state in the union. 
With these two points conceded there is 
of course absolutely no possible ground 
for objecting to any other professional 
school except for the simple reason that 
it is unnecessary, or that the time has not 
come for such professional schools, or 
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that the need is already supplied by 
private individuals and organizations. 

Having arrived, then, at the conclu- 
sion, which I believe is now accepted in 
practice if not in theory, by all the states 
of the American union, namely that the 
states may properly support these univer- 
sities whose object is the training of the 
young people of the community for their 
respective callings ; we may ask what are 
some of the fundamental principles of 
sound university organization, and what 
things may these universities, these great 
centers of professional education, do for 
the community which they are not doing 
or are not doing to the fullest extent. 

I have defined the university thus far 
as an institution for the training of the 
youth of a nation. Now of course the 
work of such institutions must be carried 
on by teachers, by men who will train 
these young people who come up to the 
university and the first questior which 
comes to them as a vital question is what 
method of treatment shali we adopt, how 
shall we train tliese young people. 

The limits.wf this address forbid my 
going into a long exposition upon this 
subject, and yet I should like to set forth 
in a few words my own views and leave 
them to you for your consideration. 

I believe that the proper way to train 
the man or woman who is going to prac- 
tice one of these learned professions, so 
far as a school can train him, is to 
prepare him for independent work in the 
sciences underlying his profession. Now 
I am aware that this is a much mooted 
question. I wish simply to get before you 
the exact point of dispute and then my 
own view and leave it with you for con- 
sideration. Some people maintain that 
the thing for a university professor to do 
is to train the university student in a text 
book or in his lectures, letting him learn 
by rote what may be given to him, in- 
sisting upon attendance at classes, insist- 
ing on examinations as a test to determine 
whether he is attending to his work, and 
finally graduating him when he has 
learned a certain amount of stuff, has 
taken a certain number of courses, etc. I 
wish to join issue on this particular point. 
I maintain that the proper training is one 
which will result in making that indivi- 
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dual an independent investigator on his 
own account in his chosen field of study: 
will equip him so that he can form, upon 
scientific basis and upon reasonable 
grounds, his own judgment in the field of 
his work. Now there is a vast difference 
between this and the former idea. Sup- 
pose we are to train a teacher of mathe- 
matics for example. He may learn 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry, and 
calculus and theory of functions and 
group theory, and other subjects of which 
I do not even know the names, in such a 
way as to have a large body of knowledge 
and yet not have at any time attained to 
a point where on his own account he can 
solve difficult problems, on his own ac- 
count start out into some field of work, 
on his own account judge properly the 
scientific value of the work of other men. 
Now it is this last attainment, that of an 
indeyendent judgment, which it seems to 
me is the fundamental one in the develop- 
ment of a successful practitioner of any 
profession, I care not what it is. The 
physician, fo: instance, should not expect 
to know at his graduation how to treat all 
diseases or perhaps any disease at all in 
any very efficient way. He ought to 
know how to study the diseases and how 
to go to work to plan a method of treat- 
ment and carry it out. He ought to be in 
a condition to check up his opinions in 
one direction by actual scientific observa- 
tions. He ought to know how to make 
these observations. He ought to be able 
to judge as to their bearing upon one 
another, etc. In other words he should 
be able by the application of his scientific 
method to undertake the solution of the 
problem before him. A man who knows 
the whole pharmaceutical field and has 
by heart the whole description as to how 
he should administer drugs would be per- 
haps a learned physician, but would not 
be a scientific physician. He would not 
be a man who could be relied upon to 
meet any new situation in a successful 
way, and this should be rather the test 
of adequate professional education. 

In other words, the university should 
train these people who are to practice 
these various professions in such a way 
that they have the requisite mental devel- 
opment and the requisite knowledge to 
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grapple in a scientific manner with all the 
various problems which come before them 
in the actual practice of their professions. 
A clay worker, for example, the ceramist, 
or keramist as he may be called, should 
know not only the formulation which 
may have been developed up to the time 
he goes into business concerning the 
proper treatment of clays for the purpose 
of making brick a fine china, but he 
should have such fundamental knowledge 
of chemistry and the allied sciences that 
he can determine beyond any doubt, so 
far as our present knowledge extends, or 
his possibility of adding to knowledge ex- 
tends, what any particular situation in 
defective clays or defective treatment 
calls for. 

In other words, using this term in a 
large sense, the university should train 
its students to become independent and 
original investigators each in his own 
field, each standing on his own feet, each 
able to form an independent judgment 
over against himself and all other people. 

This is a very different ideal from that 
of the learned student and if accom- 
plished it would be a very different result 
from that which is characteristic on the 
average of our American colleges; but I 
helieve it is the ideal upon which the 
development of the university depends. 

If this be the correct ideal. then it is 
perfectly evident that the professors in 
such an institution must themselves be 
original investigators, must themselves be 
men of independent judgment and in- 
dependent power within their own depart- 
ments, and the faculty of the university, 
therefore, should be made up of men each 
of whom is contributing by his own per- 
sonal endeavors to the scientific advance 
of his subject, and no man should be a 
member of a university faculty in this 
sense of the term who does not fall within 
that category. 

Thus we see that such a university 
would inevitably become by the very law 
of its own beire a center of scientific in- 
vestigation and research, a center from 
which should nour forth as from a boiling 
spring in every direction. streams of 
private work an/ private effort, swelling 
the great tide of human science, increas- 
ing in every direction our hold over 
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nature and over ourselves and raising 
society to an ever higher level. 

If this exposition be justified, one ques- 
tion which is often asked in regard to 
state universities answers itself, namely 
what is the relation of the state university 
to research. Why research is the life of 


the state university! It is fundamental 
to it. Without that it could not he a uni- 
versity in any proper sense of thesterm. 
If its professors are not doing this, they 
are not qualified to give the training 
which we have in mind for the youth of 
the state who go there. So that research, 
investigation, is a fundamental and neces- 
sary quality of the state university, which 
is going to do for the people of the state 
the service which they have a right to ex- 
pect. 

In the light of this discussion I think 
we may go back to our definition of the 
university and say that a university is 
not only an educational institution, not 
only a place for the training of young 
people, but is also a great center of scien- 
tific investivation, and that these are the 
two fundamental qualities in any univer- 
sity, and therefore, of course, of the state 
university. 

There are two other points which I 
should like to bring out, and with that I 
shall have to leave the subject for your 
further consideration, namely: what can 
this institution thus defined as fundamen- 
tally a great center of scientific investiga- 
tion and a great center for the profes- 
sional training of the youth of the com- 
munity,—what else can it do for the 
state? What other service can it render 
to soviety without interfering with these 
fundamental purposes, or if you please, 
what other services can it render which 
will of themselves increase the efficiency 
of these two functions which we have 
described ? 

Tt mav first of all. itself become in a 
very real sense the scientific arm of the 
state government. All branches of the 
state government find it necessary from 
time to time to have the advantage of 
expert scientific advice concerning the 
soundness of large policies. No better 
source of information could be found 
than the properly manned scientific de- 
partments of a great state university. And 
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they may properly be called upon to ren- 
der the state such service. 

The scientific departments of a state 
government such as the geological survey, 
the entomologist’s office, the water sur- 
vey, the forestry division, etc., etc., should 
all be organized in close touch with the 
state university. 

Two dangers lie ever present, of 
course, in such close co-operation. 

Ist. Politics may be so strong as to 
influence the scientific departments. In 
such a case the close union can only be 
productive of evil; and if the state uni- 
versity in this work can not maintain ab- 
solutely its scientific independence, it 
should avoid such cooperation as it would 
the pest. 

2d. The state departments may only 
wish to use the university to do their 
routine work for them, e. g. make or- 
dinary commercial analyses of commer- 
cial fertilizer ; ordinary chemical analyses 
of water; analyses of coal for its public 
institutions, etc. Such a relationship is 
also full of practical dangers. The wni- 
versity may be degraded to a mere hewer 
of wood and drawer of water for other 
state departments, and that to such an 
extent as to interfere seriously with its 
proper work. 

By watching carefully against the nos- 
sibility of injury from these two direc- 
tions, the state university may find in this 
close cooperation with the state govern- 
ment one of the most vital and honeful 
forms of its activity. To do this, of 
course, its chairs must be filled by com- 
petent scientific men. 

There is another field in which it may 
be of great, perhaps of the greatest of all, 
benefit to the state after the training of 
its young people to their highest useful- 
ness, and that is in the scientific inves- 
tigation of the great problems of its 
society. This is a mere extension of the 
scientific research spoken of above. But 
TI refer here to the systematic investiga- 
tion of the large practical problems of its 
society ; such work as is now going on in 
the agricultural experiment — stations 
throughout the country began many years 
ago, and as is being done in the engineer- 
ing experiment stations more recently 
started. Here an effort is being made by 


society in its corporate capacity through 
this organ of its life to formulate and 
solve the problems which present them- 
selves from time to time in its progress. 

Such is the problem of how to secure a 
permanent agriculture; the problem of 
poverty and how to remedy it; the many 
problems of engineering ; the problems of 


. manufacturing so far as they depend on 


scientific elements; the problems of in- 
surance and of banking and railroading, 
—in a word, any and all the questions 
which arise in the course of a developing 
civilization, and the answer to which de- 
pends chiefly or wholly upon scientific in- 
vestigation. 

We are, in our army and navy, study- 
ing the problem of how to kill the largest 
number of men at the smallest possible 
expense and creating machines to do this. 
We have repeatedly spent more upon a 
single modern Leviathan than any state 
has spent in fifty years upon the build- 
ings and equipment of its state univer- 
sity. 

When we conscientiously devote to the 
scientific study of the problems of peace 
as much money as we devote to prepar- 
ing for war, we shall make progress at a 
rate of speed such as the world has never 
seen. 

When we devote as much money to the 
scientific study of the prevention of 
poverty and disease as we do to our at- 
tempts to relieve or cure it the world will 
take on a new face and we shall indeed 
see ere long a new’ heaven and a new 
earth. 

In closing, I should like, if I might, to 
send a message through this audience to 
the people of this great state. 

You have here the beginnings of a 
noble institution—an institution of which 
you and your children may well be in- 
creasingly proud, because of the great 
service it may render you and yours. 

But the conditions on which you may 
get this service and on which you may 
feel this pride are set by the nature of 
things and the nature of things is some- 
thing you cannot get away from. 

If you permit any men or set of men 
to manage this institution as if it were 
a respecter of persons you can have no 
pride in it—but only a feeling of humilia- 
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tion when you think of it and its work. 

If you appoint any man to a position in 
its faculty because he is a democrat or a 
republican or an insurgent or a socialist 
or for any other reason than because he is 
the best man pedagogically and scien- 
tifically whom you can find, with due 
reference, of course, to that fundamental 
consideration of character—surely you 
will have no pride in such an institution. 

If you appoint a man to a position be- 
cause he is a citizen of North Dakota, or 
because he is a Methodist or a Baptist or 
a Catholic; or because he is a son or 
nephew of a member of the board of 
trutees or of a dean or professor in the 
University ; or because he is a Swede or 
Norwegian or German or Yankee, you 
will surely in the long run have to hang 
your head in shame, for in this way no 
university can be built up. 

Political, territorial, sectarian, and 
family considerations must be absolutely 
barred in the choice of members of your 


faculty or you will never be able to build | 


up a true university at all. 

Science knows no country, no sect, no 
nolitical party, no family, and in seeking 
for your servants—the members of this 
faculty—you must take them where you 
find them. 

This, friends, is not a mere idle remark. 
I could name you institutions to-day, 
some of them well known an’ of good 
repute, which are suffering sorely because 
the trustees have selected some men be- 
cause of their political affiliations ; others 
hecause of membership in particular 
sects ; others because they were born in a 
particular state; still others because they 
were sons or relatives of trustees, presi- 
dent, or members of a faculty. 

The favoritism of family—one of the 
worst forms of illegitimate influence—is 
the curse of more than one great institu- 
tion of learning in the United States to- 
day. 

Out upon all such forms of betrayal of 
trust—for such it is to appoint any man 
to a university position because of any 
other reason than that he is the best man 
for that joh who can be found at that 
salary in all the world!! 

But citizens of North Dakota having 
found the best man for the salary you are 
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able and willing to pay, you must do cer- 
tain other things if you wish to get the 
service you are looking for. 

First of all, you must give him adequate 
equipment in laboratories and libraries to 
enable him to do his work properly. 

You must, then, give him the necessary 
time and assistance so that he can do 
original work, carry on his researches 
along some useful line. 

Above all, and this friends is some- 
thing which large portions of our Ameri- 
can people are even yet unwilling to do— 
you must leave him absolute freedom to 
follow his investigation after truth—no 
matter whither it leads him. 

Some people are still unwilling to per- 
mit the geologist to follow his investiga- 
tion if it should seem to threaten the ac- 
curacy of the story of the Noachian de- 
luge; others would not permit a man to 
demonstrate the fallacy of 16:1 or vice 
versa. You can still send the cold chills 
down the spine of many of our worthy 
fellow citizens by crying out that college 
professors are blasting at the rock of ages 
or that the teaching of professor so and 
so leads straight to socialism. And I 
heard a very distinguished business man 
say not long ago that if he had his way a 
gag would be put in the mouth of Jane 
Addams and all similar apostles of 
socialism. 

The university must be free to pursue 
scientific investigation with absolute free- 
dom—the alliteration is intentional—or it 
is not a university at all. 

Now the people of the state must in 
their own interest insist on this and main- 
tain it unimpaired since a thousand and 
one “interests” are ever striving to close 
the mouth of anyone whose message 
threatens their welfare. 

In this great work of building up a 
university which shall be as comprehen- 
sive in its organization as the needs of the 
commonwealth itself, the people of North 
Dakota will find it necessary to be on 
their guard against advices of many kinds 
in their own midst. 

Some will tell you that you do not need 
scientific men as lawyers or doctors or 
farmers—all you need is “practical” men 
—by practical men they mean ignorant 
men, routine men, rule of thumb men— 
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just the kind of men whom modern 
progress is relegating to the background 
as fast as our most advanced steel mills 


are scrapping their old plants. Beware 
of them and their leaven—it means stag- 
nation, falling behind in the race, drop- 
ping out of the procession altogether. 

Others will tell you to save your money. 
Harvard and Yale, and Princeton, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota will fur- 
nish all the training which our lawyers, 
doctors, farmers and engineers need. 
You can draw upon them and save the 
money and the trouble. 

This sounds plausible—all the more 
because you have drawn so largely upon 
these sources for the supply of your 
leaders in many lines. 

But such a policy is a losing one for a 
great commonwealth. 

The richest men in the community— 
like our friend Mr. Hill, your bankers, 
your successful lawyers may go to Min- 
neapolis, or Chicago, or New York, or 
even Paris, Berlin, or Vienna if they 
need the service of some great specialist 


in medicine or surgery. They may even. 


bring such a man to this country to aid 
their family, as Mr. Armour is said to 
have paid Dr. Lorenz $30,000 to make a 
trip to Chicago to treat his little daughter. 
But you and the rest of the common run 
of men cannot do this, We must be con- 
tent with the best we can get at home and 
the best we can get at home as a regular 
thing is not the best of Paris or Berlin or 
London but the best that our schools will 
provide. 


If Mr. Hill wishes a lawyer to repre- 
sent his interests he can get one where he 
will but the people of North Dakota will 
get to represent their interests as a rule 
only the best which North Dakota itself 
produces and trains. 

If the people of North Dakota, then, 
wish well trained physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists, lawyers, farmers, engineers, 
architects, chemists, physicians—they can 
get them in the large and in the long run 
only by producing them themselves. And 
the only way it can provide them is to 
develop the modern university to the full 
stature of its perfection. 

Massachusetts cannot do this for you, 
nor Connecticut, nor New Jersey, nor 
Michigan, nor Wisconsin—nor even Min- 
nesota—but only North Dakota. 

May God speed you in this undertak- 
ing! One word more, you have chosen a 
leader in this great work. You have 
found a man who by common consent is 
peculiarly well adapted for this undertak- 
ing—a man of scholarship, of tried ad- 
ministrative ability, of pleasing qualities 
—now stand by him—one and all, stu- 
dents, faculty and citizens. Be thoroughly 
loyal to him and his leadership while he 
holds this position. He can do twice as 
much if he feels that you are with him, 
heart and soul, as he can when you stand 
off and say “go in and win if you can.” 
You wish him to win—his victory is your 
victory—so stand shoulder to shoulder. 
The work of a university president is 
hard enough at the very best. Make it 
as easy as you can. 
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By EDWIN 


LIFELONG champion of free- 
A dom—political freedom, religious 

freedom, industrial freedom, 

literary independence, the eman- 
cipation of the slave, the equal rights of 
woman, justice to every race and every 
man—such pre-eminently was Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

At the dinner of the American His- 
torical Association, during the conven- 
tion of the Association in Boston in 1899, 
Colonel Higginson was the principal 
speaker ; and in the course of his speech 
he said one very characteristic and sig- 
nificant thing. That was a time, it will 
be remembered, when expressions of 
fondness or toleration for- imperialist 
procedures were fashionable and com- 
mon; and all such expressions jarred 
upon Colonel Higginson. “I have been 
specially struck,” he said, “by the force 
and clearness of the speeches made in 
these meetings. But I noticed the ab- 
sence of one word which in my student 
days was always present, always in the 
air—the word ‘freedom.’ In this morn- 
ing’s discussion of the relation of this 
country to other countries that glorious 
word did not occur. I pray you, ladies 
and gentlemen, in your historical study 
and teachings, to think deeply of this.” 
He stated clearly his own position about 
some of the prevalent policies, and added : 
“I dare say that three-fourths of you dis- 
agree with me on this point; but I have 
stood in companies where nine-tenths of 
those present were on the other side, and 
I can stand it, But I hope the next time 
I attend meetings of this association I 
shall hear something about freedom in 
the deliberations.” 

Some of the references in this speech 
were echoes of words of Colonel Higgin- 
son’s in an article printed the previous 
summer, which are still worth reviving, 
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as they not only state more fully the lead- 
ing thought of the speech, but present a 
truth which to-day and always the 
republic needs to remember. 

“Twice in history has the North Ameri- 
can republic won just gratitude from the 
human race when it might have forfeited 
it by a policy less advanced. To this day, 
to be sure, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, engaged in 
his career of empire-making, has never 
ceased to blame this nation for letting 
Mexico go, when she lay conquered in 
our hands—for taking down that flag 
which once waved in ‘the halls of the 
Montezumas,’ and contenting ourselves 
with a slice of territory when we might 
have plundered the whole. But the world 
has judged differently. More striking 
still is the case of Japan. There is in the 
public park at Newport, R. I., the statue 
of a naval hero whose greatness lay not 
merely in what he did, but in what he 
abstained from doing ; so that, having for 
the first time opened Japan to modern 
civilization, Commodore Perry left it to 
work out its own destiny and become one 
of the great free nations of the world. 
Can any one doubt that Mexico and 
Japan are now far higher in condition 
than if they had been reduced to subject 
or tributary states, as Clive and Hastings 
feduced British India? There is no 
proof that the Japanese are intrinsically 
superior to the Hindoos ; but the one race 
was left free by the Americans, and the 
other subjugated by Englishmen. So 
there is no proof that the Filipinos are 
not, as Admiral Dewey said, as well fitted 
for freedom as the Cubans, or, one may 
add, as the Mexicans. Our nation has 
never needed to vindicate its power of 
fighting. In two instances, Japan and 
Mexico, it has also proved its power of 
self-control. Can it be possible that we 
shall fail to exercise the same self-control 
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in dealing with the Filipinos? If we 
succeed, if we trust the principle of 
liberty, we may see them stand where 
the Japanese stand; if we pursue the 
policy of conquest, they can never rise 
above the humbler condition of the Hin- 
doos. There appears to be no human 
being for whom the British government 
has less use than for an educated Hin- 
doo.” 

The article from which this passage is 
taken bore as a title that stirring ex- 
clamation of Thomas Paine’s, ‘‘Where 
liberty is not, there is my country!”— 
emphasizing his fellow-citizenship with 
every man who was oppressed and needed 
a helping hand. It was inevitable that 
Colonel Higginson should be a leader 
among those who condemned the course 
so hostile to freedom and the world’s 
progress, into which the republic was 
betrayed in 1899. It would be useful to 
make his words a text for a discourse 
upon that theme. Our present theme is 
Colonel Higginson himself and his life- 
long services for freedom, in which his 
strong position in the Philippine crisis 
formed simply a logical and fitting 
chapter. 

Colonel Higginson’s books are books 
of freedom; his friends were friends of 
freedom. He gave to us in 1898 that 
most noble, frank and fascinating of 
autobiographies, “Cheerful Yesterdays” ; 
and just as he asked us to see to it that 
we did not omit the word “freedom” from 
our political vocabulary, there came to 
us his “Contemporaries,” which may 
properly enough be considered a second 
volume of the autobiography. The books 
are necessary companions, each supple- 
menting the other. In his “Yesterdays,” 
Colonel Higginson pictures the scenes 
and the events in which he and his strong 
contemporaries acted together; in his 
“Contemporaries,” he paints the portraits 
of the noble men and women who helped 
to make his yesterdays brave and great 
and therefore in the noblest sense cheer- 
ful. The two books together give us a 
survey, not surpassed in insight and 
value by any other, of the intellectual 
and moral life of New England and 
America during the last two generations. 
They reminded us of the high credentials 
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of this brave spokesman for freedom, by 
bringing before us as they did the harder 
and more trying times than ours when 
just as calmly and as firmly he “stood in 
companies where nine-tenths of those 
present were on the other side.” They 
also servéd to make us think anew of the 
immense service, both as a man of letters 
and a man of action, which Colonel Hig- 
ginson has rendered America. Some of 
us were led to turn anew, and with a 
more definite and comprehensive purpose, 
to the long line of his books which stand 
upon the shelves of the library, to con- 
sider the great variety and extent of his 
writings, their literary charm and their 
significant contribution to American cul- 
ture, and the central aims and principles 
which inform and inspire them. 

The mere extent of Colonel Higgin- 
son’s writings, when their serious and 
thorough nature is considered, is im- 
pressive. Before the title-page of “Con- 
temporaries,” the publishers printed the 
list of Colonel Higginson’s books pub- 
lished by themselves alone, and the list 
included, besides “Contemporaries” and 
“Cheerful Yesterdays,” the following: 
“Atlantic Essays,” “Common Sense 
about Women,” “Army Life in a Black 
Regiment,” “The New World and the 
New Book,” “Travellers and Outlaws,” 
“Malbone,” “Oldport Days,” “Outdoor 
Papers,” “The Procession of the 
Flowers,” “The Afternoon Landscape,” 
“The Monarch of Dreams,” and “Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli.” In the decade fol- 
lowing have been added “Carlyle’s Laugh 
and Other Surprises,” “Part of a 
Man’s Life,” “The Life and Times of 
Stephen Higginson,” and “Henry W. 
Longfellow.” But this score of volumes 
does not by any means make up the 
whole, although we have here his best 
works, A score more of volumes must 
be added to complete the list which tells 
the story of his literary labors. Indeed 
I have read that there are fifty titles in 
some of the card catalogs. -There are 
the three little collections of miscellane- 
ous essays, “Women and Men,” “Con- 
cerning All of Us,” and “Book and 
Heart”; there is the second little volume 
of poems, “Such as They Are,” contain- 
ing poems by Mrs. Higginson also; there 
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are the “Tales of the Enchanted Islands 
of the Atlantic” and the “Book of Ameri- 
can Explorers” for the young people. 
For Colonel Higginson has always had a 
hand for the service of the young people. 
Almost his first published book (1850) 
was “The Birthday in Fairy Land,” a 
story for children; and when, more than 
a quarter of a century ago, he published 
his “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” he did one of the greatest ser- 
vices ever done for our American boys 
and girls, not only in giving them a his- 
tory of their own country which still 
remains one of the best, but in provoking 
a dozen more of our best writers to work 





in the same field in a similar way. His 
“Larger History of the United States” 
has, like the smaller one, the supreme 
quality of being interesting. In the field 
of history we have, besides, the two stout 
volumes on “Massachusetts in the Army 
and Navy during the Civil War” and the 
volume of “English History for Ameri- 
can Readers,” prepared in collaboration 
with Professor Edward Channing. In 
collaboration with Henry W. Boynton he 
prepared “A Reader’s History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” He was the editor of 
the “Harvard Memorial Biographies,” 
the collection of lives of Harvard men 
who fell in the Civil War, and himself 
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the writer of not a few of the biographies 
in the work. His services as an editor 
have been frequent and considerable. In 
this capacity he gave us the four volumes 
of “Brief Biographies of European 
Public Men.” With Samuel Longfellow 
he compiled ‘“Thalatta,” that charming 
book for the seaside; with Mrs. Bigelow, 
he compiled the valuable volume of 
“American Sonnets”; with Mrs. Todd, 
be edited the Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son. He has translated Epictetus and 
Petrarch. There is the useful little vol- 
ume of “Hints on Writing and Speech- 
making”; and we have counted on a 
volume on the Orators of America, made 
up of the lectures given at the Lowell 
Institute. There is the volume of “Short 
Studies of American Authors,’—Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Thoreau, Howells, Helen 
Hunt, Henry James,—which may almost 
be viewed as another volume of “Con- 
temporaries.” The same may be said of 
the volume on “Old Cambridge.” The 
first of the five chapters in the book is an 
antiquarian chapter; but the “Three 
Literary Epochs” of the second chapter 
—namely, the epoch of the North Ameri- 
can Review, that of the Dial, and that of 
the Atlantic Monthly—were epochs all 
in some manner familiar to him, and a 
part of which he was; while the last three 
chapters, on Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell, might just as well have found 
place in “Contemporaries.” 

Colonel Higginson once said that his 
literary achievements had fallen far short 
of his hopes and ambitions; yet he dwelt 
upon four things which he thought had 
exercised distinct influence. The first 
was his series of “Outdoor Papers,” 
particularly the one on “Saints and their 
Bodies,”—his first contribution to the 
Atlantic Monthly, in its first year—which 
had much to do with the modern athletic 
revival, among other things leading Dr. 
Sargent to take up the teaching of 
athletics as a profession. The address 
upon “The Sympathy of Religions” 
which had a very wide circulation in 
pamphlet form, prompte! Dr. Barrows 
of Chicago into such thought upon the 
subject as resulted in 1893 in the famous 
Parliaments of Religions. The trenchant 
essay, “Ought Women to Learn the 
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Alphabet?” contending that when they 
were once allowed to do this their equal- 
ity with man was sure to follow, produced 
a profound and permanent effect. Lastly, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” of which more than 200,000 
copies were sold, had an immense influ- 
ence on the history of teaching in the 
schools, through making the subject 
vastly more interesting than ever before. 

But who shall say what his greatest 
work was? Many hold it to be the work 
done in command of the South Carolina 
regiment of colored troops. He made 
those slaves of yesterday rise up to man- 
hood and act the soldier with speed and 
power which few had ventured to expect 
and few were able to bring about. I 
think the last public tribute paid by Col- 
onel Higginson was to Rev. Abraham 
Willard Jackson, who died but a few 
days before Colonel Higginson’s own 
death, and who had been a captain in that 
famous black regiment. It was Jackson 
who once said of Colonel Higginson: 
“Were I writing his epitaph, I would say, 
‘He met a slave; he made him a man!’ ” 
Certain it is that that service at the head 
of the black regiment had always a proud 
pre-eminence in his own mind, as in the 
minds of so many who loved him. I have 
never heard him speak more warmly, I 
may say hotly, than when defending the 
colored men of the South from what he 
felt to be aspersions upon their character 
and conduct in the reconstruction time; 
and his tributes to their character were 
drawn from his experience with his regi- 
ment. Whatever other titles he bore, he 
was chiefly “Colonel” to the end ; and that 
impressive military funeral in theold First 
Parish Church at Cambridge, with the 
black soldiers bearing the coffin wrapt in 
the flag, was the fitting funeral. 

Born in Cambridge, in 1823, Higgin- 
son has been emphatically a Cambridge 
man; just as Edward Everett Hale, born 
in Boston the year before, was empha- 
tically a Boston man. Both men preached 
for a time in Worcester. Before going 
to Worcester, Higginson lived for some 
years in Newburyport, part of the time 
preaching there; and for many years he 
lived in Newport. But weregard these 


























flights as digressions. It is a little hard 
to think of him as really at home in any 
of these places or anywhere outside of 
Cambridge, where he was born. More 
than any other of our literary men, save 
Lowell alone,—mdte than Longfellow, 
more than Holmes, who, although born in 
Cambridge, is always to our thought as 
much a Boston man as Dr. Hale,—is 
Higginson identified with Cambridge. 
“To James Russell Lowell, Schoolmate 
and Fellow-Townsman,” he dedicated his 
little volume of poems, “The Afternoon 
Landscape.” Lowell, his Cambridge fel- 
low and co-celebrant, was four years the 
older, born in 1819,—the same year, it is 
interesting to observe, as Julia Ward 
Howe, whose “Reminiscences,” travers- 
ing so much of the same ground and 
touching so many of the same men and 
women, came to us just as we were read- 
ing “Cheerful Yesterdays” and ‘“Con- 
temporaries.” The chapters upon Mrs. 
Howe and Dr. Hale, whose going 
preceded Colonel Higginson’s so shortly, 
are among the best in the late volume 
entitled “Carlyle’s Laugh and Other 
Surprises.” 

Higginson was fittingly the orator on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of 
Cambridge, in 1881; as Lowell was the 
orator, five years later, at the celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of Harvard College. We have some- 
where Lowell’s letter to Higginson, tell- 
ing of the satisfaction and delight with 
which he had read in London the latter’s 
Cambridge oration. There is much about 
Lowell scattered throughout Higginson’s 
books; but somehow it all seems in- 
adequate. Perhaps it is because we nat- 
urally expect so much and desire so much, 
where there was such rare opportunity 
for knowing. Criticism seems too fre- 
quent, and emphasis upon Lowell’s great 
sides insufficient. The special essay upon 
Lowell is one of the slightest and most 
disappointing of all the many which 
Higginson devotes to his contemporaries, 
although it is redeemed in great measure 
by its last page, which is one of the finest 
tributes to Lowell ever written. 

To the useful volume, by various 
hands, upon “Cambridge in 1896,” Hig- 
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ginson contributed the chapter on “Life 
in Cambridge Town,” a chapter suggest- 
ing Lowell’s old essay (written in 1854) 
upon “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago.” 
Referring to this delightful essay, Hig- 
ginson reminds us, in his essay upon 
John Holmes, in “Contemporaries,” that 
it must be supplemented by John 
Holmes’s “Harvard Square,” in the 
Harvard Book, if we would get “the 
very inmost glimpse of village life in the 
earlier Cambridge.” The glimpses of 
Cambridge life generally with which this 
essay on John Holmes abounds constitute 
one of its greatest charms. The life of 
Longfellow is of course full of Cam- 
bridge pictures and of the Cambridge 
atmosphere. Many more pages in the 
life of Margaret Fuller than those which 
makes up the chapter on “Girlhood at 
Cambridge” are valuable contributions to 
the history of Cambridge intellectual and 
social life in the first half of the century. 
The opening chapters of “Cheerful Yes- 
terdays,” those upon “A Cambridge Boy- 
hood” and “A Child of the College,” are 
Cambridge and Harvard pictures of rare 
interest and of distinct historical value. 
Higginson was for years a director of 
the Cambridge public library, as he was 
a member of the visiting board of Har- 
vard University. His educational ser- 
vices altogether were many and great. 
He was at one time a member of the 
State Board of Education. 

Higginson has been a most loyal and 
loving son of Harvard; and the Univer- 
sity honored herself as much as she hon- 
ored him when she conferred upon him 
in 1899 her highest degree. He had been 
graduated from the college fifty-eight 
years before, the youngest member of the 
class of 1841, as Edward Everett Hale 
was the youngest member of the class of 
1839. He had studied afterwards in the 
Divinity School, which was organized by 
his father, who also planted the elms in 
the Harvard yard when he was steward 
of the college. I have referred to the 
“Harvard Memorial Biographies,” which 
he edited. In enumerating his writings 
we must not forget, in this connection, his 
contribution to the Harvard Book, nor 
his “Memorials of the Class of 1833.” 
We must not forgejghis contributions to 
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the “Memorial History of Boston,” to 
the publications of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Browning Society, 
the Free Religious Association. He was 
appropriately the orator at the centennial 
celebration of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society in 1891; for he has been 
one of our most zealous and faithful his- 
torical scholars. Said the president of 
the Historical Society in introducing him 
on this ‘centennial occasion: ‘He has 
filled the Puritan ideal of a citizen’s 
range of office,—elder, reformer, military 
commander, historian, deputy to the 
Great and General Court.’”’ He was for 
years the president of the Free Religious 
Association, No other person was prom- 
inently identified with the Association so 
long. He took part in its first meeting in 
1867, and was an officer until his death. 
Almost invariably for years he was in- 
vited to preside at its annual festival ; and 
it was, I think, at the festival in May, 
1910, that he made his last public speech. 
He wrote often for the Index; and in the 
interest of the suffrage cause he wrote 
much for the Woman’s Journal. His 
popular tract on “The Sympathy of 
Religions” is a good index to the radi- 
calism and catholicity of his own religion. 
The published sermons that have come 
down to us in the libraries, with such 
titles as “Man shall not Live by Bread 
Alone,” “Elegy without Fiction” (in 
1852, with reference to Webster and 
Rantoul), “Scripture Idolatry,’ and 
“Massachusetts in Mourning’ (1854), 
show that while he was in the pulpit he 
must have been a preacher after Theo- 
dore Parker’s own heart. Indeed his 
Free Church of Worcester was made up 
of people whom somebody called the 
“Jerusalem Wildcats,” who were strongly 
under Parker’s influence. Higginson’s 
own religious life was singularly free 
from the storm and stress of creedal 
conflict always. “I never heard of the 
Five Points of Calvinism until maturity,” 
he once said. With a great price many 
of his contemporaries obtained their 
theological freedom; but he was free 
born. 

I have said that Colonel Higginson’s 
last public speech was at the festival of 
the Free ReligiongAssociation in May, 
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1910. He spoke after that at the Round 
Table ; but the meetings of this delightful 
Boston club of men and women are not 
public meetings. Colonei Higginson was 
the president of the Round Table from 
its founding to his death; and his presid- 
ing and his occasional papers constituted 
its greatest charm, 

Of peculiar interest and value among 
Colonel Higginson’s books is his little 
Life of Francis Higginson, the first min- 
ister in the Massachusetts Bay Colony— 
coming to. Salem in 1629—and Colonel 
Higginson’s own first American ancestor. 
It is a loving study of English life in the 
early Puritan time, of the customs of 
Cambridge University in that seventeenth 
century, of the earliest ecclesiastical 
usages in New England, of Francis Hig- 
ginson’s own noteworthy contributions 
to the picture and record of the place and 
time, and above all of that saintly man’s 
life and character. With proper pride 
did Colonel Higginson look back to such 
an ancestor; and with proper pride did 
he claim at the close of his study: “The 
stock has surely shown some vitality and 
vigor, and perhaps something of trans- 
mitted public spirit and of interest in 
things higher than those which are merely 
material, These descendants have re- 
mained loyal, as Americans, to the verdict 
of their early progenitor, that ‘one sup of 
New England air is better than a whole 
flagon of old English ale’; and many of 
them have shown in their lives an ad- 
herence to John Higginson’s opinion, 
‘that if any man amongst us make religion 
as twelve and the world as thirteen, let 
one know he hath neither the 
spirit of a true New England man, nor 
yet of a sincere Christian.’” The justice 
of the claim is the more apparent when it 
is remembered that the vitality and vigor 
of the stock have been represented in our 
day by such men, in addition to Colonel 
Higginson himself, as General Sherman 
and Senator Sherman, Governor Andrew, 
Senator Evarts and Senator Hoar. 

I do not know how many generations 
of Higginsons there were between Fran- 
cis and Stephen, Colonel Higginson’s 
grandfather, to whom he also devotes an 
admirable volume. ‘To have been one 
of the first American shipmasters called 
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on to testify before Parliament as to 
American colonial matters; to have been 
a member of the Continental Congress in 
its closing days; to have been second in 
command during the first effective resist- 
ance to Shay’s Rebellion; the first to 
argue from that peril the need of a 
stronger government ; the first to suggest 
that the voices of nine out of thirteen 
states could make the Confederacy into 
a Nation; the first to organize and equip 
the American Navy under Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration :—““These,” he wrote on the 
preface, “afford sufficient ground to 
justify the writing of any man’s memoir.” 
The passage well summarizes the con- 
spicuous services of Stephen Higginson. 
His son, Colonel Higginson’s father, was 
also named Stephen. He was a prosper- 
ous Boston merchant. When the em- 
bargo put a period to his prosperity, he 
retired for a time, before becoming 
steward of Harvard College, to his sheep 
farm in Bolton. To those who know the 
beautiful Bolton region, it is pleasant to 
think of Colonel Higginson’s ancestral 
association with it; as to those who love 
the Cheshire hills in New Hampshire it 
is pleasant to think of his home for so 
many summers in the shadow of Monad- 
nock. 

To old Salem, the home of Francis 
Higginson, Colonel Higginson returns 
more than once in his books. The essay 
on “Old Salem Sea Captains” is one of 
the best in the volume, “Travellers and 
Outlaws,” which is made up of studies 
of some of those unfamiliar and curious 
historical episodes and characters with 
which Colonel Higginson delights to deal. 
The historian is ever and again coming 
to the front in the many volumes of 
essays. “A Charge with Prince Rupert,” 
one of the best of the “Atlantic Essays,” 
brings out the motives and the spirit of 
the two conflicting parties in the English 
Civil War with singular vividness and 
force. The essay on “The Puritan Min- 
ister,” in the same volume, is a study of 
the early ecclesiastical life of New Eng- 
land, of high historical value. 

To Newport, which certainly was his 
home for many years, although it is hard 
to identify him with it,—just as it is hard 
to think of Hawthorne as a part of Con- 


cord in the same way that we think him 
a part of Salem,—Colonel Higginson has 
generously paid his debt; as Hawthorne 
so well paid his debt to Concord. The 
“Mosses from an Old Manse” is not a 
better offering upon the Concord altar 
than “Oldport Days” upon the Newport 
altar; and Colonel Higginson himself, 
who loved Hawthorne so well, would say 
that that is the best that could be said 
of his book, In truth it may be said that, 
of all Colonel Higginson’s books, “Old- 
port Days,” with those fascinating chap- 
ters upon Oldport Wharves, the Haunted 
Window, a Driftwood Fire, and the rest, 
is the most Hawthornish ; and it has given 
the spirit of the real Newport, as opposed 
to the Newport of mere sojourn and 
fashion, its best literary expression. 
“Malbone,” it will be remembered, is 
“An Oldport Romance”; and Colonel 
Higginson’s Rhode Island life has left its 
marks on many a page of many a book. 
He must have been a sympathetic guide 
of his English visitors to Whitehall, the 
old Newport home of Bishop Berkeley ; 
for, strong idealist that he was, Rhode 
Island’s associations with that supreme 
idealist must have been peculiarly dear 
to him. “There has belonged to Rhode 
Islanders,” he notes with relish in his 
little romance, “The Monarch of 
Dreams,” “ever since the days of Roger 
Williams, a certain taste for the ideal side 
of existence. It is the only state in the 
American Union where chief justices 
habitually write poetry and prosperous 
manufacturers print essays on the Free- 
dom of the Will.” It is a word such as 
we can imagine Dr. Hale also saying as 
he discoursed to some visitor at Mat- 
unuck, his Rhode Island summer home. 
Colonel Higginson’s own idealism, in 
Rhode Island or in Cambridge, has 
always been an idealism with hands and 
feet, like that of his Puritan ancestors. 
He was always the man of affairs as 
much as the man of letters ; and his paper 
on the Public Schools of Newport which 
we find in an old volume of “Contribu- 
tions to the History of the History of the 
Public School System of Rhode Island,” 
is but one of many witnesses to his faith- 
fulness in Newport to his duties as a 
citizen. 
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The scene of ““A Moonglade,” the clos- 
ing sketch in the little volume, “The Pro- 
cession of the Flowers,” is laid at New- 
port. The other essays in that charming 
collection were written at Worcester, and 
Lake Quinsigamond gets into most of 
them. Their very titles,—‘‘April Days,” 
“My Outdoor Study,” “Water Lilies,” 
“The Life of Birds’—show that they 
properly belong among the “Outdoor 
Papers”; and in the volume so entitled 
they finally found place. This volume is 
the best expression of Colonel Higgin- 
son as an outdoor man; for, like Lowell, 
he was always emphatically that, a man 
of the fields and woods as much as a man 
of the library. He was the most red- 
blooded and rural of scholars, loving 
birds quite as well as books, and carry- 
ing into the garden and on to the hills 
the instinct and talent of the naturalist 
as truly as the love and sympathy of the 
poet. He was as much at home presiding 
at a meeting of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club or the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club as *n reading a paper before the 
Historic-Genealogical Society. 

Yet it is upon human themes, upon 
literature and history and society, that 
Colonel Higginson has chiefly written, 
and the life of a social and political 
reformer that has been his central life. 
His “Cheerful Yesterdays” are almost 
altogether a reformer’s yesterdays; and 
his “Contemporaries” were almost alto- 
gether men and women living the most 
strenuous of strenuous lives, devoted to 
what one of our economists has called 
“the foolish attempt to make the world 
over.” In his distinctly literary books, 
like “Atlantic Essays” and “The New 
World and the New Book,” it is when 
he comes closest to contemporaneity and 
life that he is usually most interesting. 
But this is by no means always the case; 
and it is not to be said at all without say- 
ing at once and warmly that upon dis- 
tinctly literary themes and as a represen- 
tative of literary art Colonel Higginson 
stands in the very front American rank. 
No American essays, save Emerson’s and 
Lowell’s alone, are of higher importance 
or greater charm than his; and his best 
essays are entitled to rank with Lowell’s 
own. He has been a constant force for 
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culture. He has been a constant rebuke 
to literary slipshodness by his constant 
regard, through the great mass of his 
work, for simplicity, freshness, structure, 
the choice of words, and thoroughness,— 
to emphasize the literary qualities which 
he emphasizes and which he has so well 
exemplified. We think of few chapters 
of advice which the young writer could 
read more profitably than Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s “Letter to a Young Contributor.” 
He stood for devotion to the world’s great 
books. He is too good a scholar not to 
know that the best national literature 
must come with love and understanding 
of the best world literature and recogni- 
tion of its canons and its inspirations. 

But for a true, free national literature, 
for a sturdy and independent Ameri- 
canism, he always speaks,—there is 
through all his books no note more con- 
stant. He hated the colonialism, the 
dependence upon English impulse and 
imprimatur, which has so largely marked 
our literature almost up to the very 
present. This is, in one way or another, 
the burden of almost the whole of “The 
New World and the New Book.” Under 
the title of “The Evolution of an Ameri- 
can” he traces with enthusiasm the steps 
by which Motley, beginning his intel- 
lectual life with aristocratic and European 
sentiments, was made. “not merely a 
patriot, but a man of democratic convic- 
tions at last.” Many a page in this vital 
American book might well have found its 
point of departure in Lowell’s famous 
essay on “A Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners.” In the essay entitled “Un- 
necessary Apologies” is this fine and true 
passage : 

“Let me make the great effort of sup- 
posing Emerson an English author and 
Matthew Arnold an American; does any 
one suppose that Arnold’s criticisms on 
Emerson would in that case have at- 
tracted very serious attention in either 
country? Had Mr. Gosse been a New 
Yorker, writing in a London magazine, 
would any one on either side of the At- 
lantic have seriously cared whether Mr. 
Gosse thought that contemporary Eng- 
land had produced a poet? The reasons 
why the criticism of these two English- 
men have attracted such widespread no- 
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tice among us is that they have the ac- 
cumulated weight—the ex oriente lux— 
of London behind them. We accept them 
meekly and almost reverently; just as 
we even accept the criticisms made on 
Grant and Sheridan by Lord Wolseley, 
who is, compared to either of these gen- 


erals, but a carpet knight, It is in some 
such way that we must explain the meek 
gratitude with which our press receives 
it, when Mr. Bryce apologizes for our 
deficiencies in the way of literature. Mr. 
Bryce has a chapter on ‘Creative Intel- 
lectual Power,’ in which he has some 
capital remarks on the impossibility of 
saying why great men appear in one time 
or place and not in another—in Florence, 
for instance, and not in Naples or Milan. 
Then he goes on to say that there is ‘no 
reason why the absence of brilliant genius 
among the sixty millions in the United 
States should excite any surprise,’ and 
adds soon after, ‘It is not to be made a 
reproach against America that men like 
Tennyson or Darwin have not been born 
there.’ Surely not; nor is it a reproach 
against England that men like Emerson 
or Hawthorne have not been born there. 
But if this last is true, why did it not 
occur to Mr. Bryce to say it; and had he 
said it, it is not plain that the whole tone 
and statement of his proposition would 
have been different? It is too early for 
comparison, but it is undoubtedly the 
belief of many Americans—at any rate, it 
is one which I venture to entertain—that 
the place in the history of intellect held 
a hundred years hence by the two Ameri- 
cans he forgets to mention will be greater 
than that of the two Englishmen he 
names.” 

The point of this is undeniable. Mr. 
Higginson tells us more than once that in 
several representative English circles he 
found Francis Parkman an unknown 
name. A literary or social judgment of 
his own upon an English matter of mo- 
ment would very likely have attracted 
little attention in London or Oxford; 
while Boston and New York listened 
with humble deference to men like Mr. 
Gosse. Yet what enlightened American 
or Englishman can fail to see that Colonel 
Higginson’s judgment upon any matter, 
as compared with that of Mr. Gosse, is 
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not simply as “thirteen to twelve’—to 
echo old John Higginson’s figure— but as 
thirteen to a very much smaller number ? 

Colonel Higginson’s writing is imbued 
throughout with Americanism and de- 
mocracy of the worthiest and truest type, 
and imbued always with a splendid en- 
thusiasm. “It is melancholy,” he says, 
‘to see young men come forth from col- 
lege walls with less enthusiasm than they 
carried in,—trained in a spirit which is in 
this respect worse than English Toryism, 
that it does not even retain a hearty faith 
in the past. It is better that a man should 
have eyes in the back of his head than 
that he should be taught to sneer at even 
a retrospective vision. One may believe 
that the golden age is behind us or before 
us; but alas for the forlorn wisdom of 
him who rejects it altogether! Better a 
thousand times train a boy on Scott’s 
novels or the Border Ballads than 
educate him to believe on the one side that 
chivalry was a cheat and the troubadours 
imbeciles, and on the other hand that 
universal suffrage is an absurdity, and 
the one real thing is to get rid of our 
voters.” He notes how often the scholars 
are behind the common people. “The 
Cowardice of Culture” is one of the most 
significant essays in that very autobio- 
graphical volume, “Part of a Man’s Life.” 
“Slavery,” he says elsewhere, “had to be 
abolished before the most accomplished 
orator of the nation could be invited to 
address the graduates of his own univer- 
sity. The first among American scholars 
was nominated year after year, only to 
be rejected, before the academic societies 
of his own neighborhood. Yet during all 
that time the rural lecture associations 
showered their invitations on Parker and 
Phillips. Culture shunned them, but the 
common people heard them gladly.” 

As to our American literature, his own 
eyes have always been in the front of his 
head, hopefully and confidently looking 
forward. Half a century ago he wrote: 
“Every form of human life is romantic ; 
every age may become classic. Lamenta- 
tions, doubts, discouragements, all are 
wasted things. Everything is here 
between these Atlantic and Pacific shores, 
save only the, perfected utterance that 
comes with years. Between Shakespeare 
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in his cradle and Shakespeare in ‘Ham- 
let’ there was needed but an interval of 
time; and the same sublime condition is 
all that lies between the America of toil 
and the America of art.” “It is but a few 
years,” he says again, writing forty years 
ago, ‘‘since we have dared to be American 
in even the details and accessories of our 
literary work; to make our allusions to 
natural objects real, not conventional ; to 
ignore the nightingale and skylark, and 
look for the classic and romantic on our 
own soil, This change began mainly with 
Emerson.” 

Colonel Higginson was conspicuously 
a lover of England. He was never hap- 
pier than in his London reminiscences, of 
which we have delightful chapters both 
in “Cheerful Yesterdays” and “Contem- 
poraries,” as well as in “Part of a Man’s 
Life” and “Carlyle’s Laugh.” “We can- 
not spare the Englishman from our 
blood ; but it is our business to make him 
more than an Englishman.” He was a 
true child of the Puritan and believed that 
the spirit which founded New England 
is the best possible foundation for the 
better things for which we hope in litera- 
ture and in life. ‘Of course the forest 
pioneer cannot compose orchestral sym- 
phonies, nor the founders of a state carve 
statues. But the thoughtful and scholarly 
men who created the Massachusetts 
Colony brought with them the traditions 
of their universities, and left these em- 
bodied in a college. The Puritan life was 
only historically inconsistent with cul- 
ture; there was no logical antagonism.” 
His birthday was December 22, only one 
day from Forefathers’ Day, and he 
regarded himself “as a sort of brevet 
Pilgrim.” As a literary man he was a 
defender of Puritanism, because what he 
wished to see breathe through all our 
literature is “the invigorating air of great 
moral principles.” He says: “As the 
foundation of all true greatness is in the 
conscience, so we are safe if we can but 
carry into science and art the same earn- 
estness of spirit which has fought through 
the great civil war and slain slavery. As 
‘the Puritan triumphed’ in this stern con- 
test, so must the Puritan triumph in the 
more graceful emulations that are to 
come; but it must be the Puritanism of 


Milton, not of Cromwell only.” 

A Milton in his own way, in his equal 
love of beauty and passion for freedom 
and justice, Colonel Higginson himself 
was; as in his own way he was a Sidney 
too. Was it not Sidney who said, or to 
whom it was said, “Whenever you hear 
of a good war, go to it.” Whenever Col- 
onel Higginson heard of a good war, he 
went to it; and the campaigns for free- 
dom, equality and progress, in the vari- 
ous fields of American life, in these two 
generations, in which he has not been one 
of the first to volunteer, without count- 
ing the company or the cost, have been 
few indeed, He led a regiment of negroes 
in the civil war; he has stood in the front 
rank of many a regiment in many a war 
before and since. He has been eminently 
a knightly and chivalric man. He has 
been, in the highest and best sense of the 
word, a romantic one. He has been his 
whole life long the conspicuous friend 
and champion of woman. No other man 
has written so constantly, so variedly, so 
attractively or so cogently in behalf of 
the emancipation of woman from the 
legal and industrial disabilities by which 
she has been hampered and of her elva- 
tion to every educational and _ political 
privilege. An index to the thoroughness 
of his studies in this field is the fact that 
at one time he gave to the Boston Public 
Library a thousand books on women. He 
has been in this reform our John Stuart 
Mill. He tells us how, very early in life, 
he became impressed by the absurdity of 
the denial of political rights to women; 
and he signed the call for the first na- 
tional convention to promote the woman’s 
rights movement, in 1850. “Of all the 
movements in which I ever took part,” 
he wrote a dozen years ago, “except the 
anti-slavery agitation, this seems to me 
the most important; nor have I ever 
wavered in the opinion announced by 
Wendell Phillips, that it is ‘the grandest 
reform yet launched upon the century, as 
involving the freedom of one-half the 
human race.’”” He wrote four books in 
some way relating to the subject. His 
“Common Sense about Women” is the 
best single book in existence upon 
woman's rights. There is no phase of the 
question which is not somehow treated, 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


and the treatment is always pithy, 
pointed, sane and influential, calculated 
to win the reader and not repel him. A 
typical argument is this, replying to the 
foolish but very frequent contention that 
government ultimately rests on force and 
that women must not vote because they 
cannot fight: 

“The truth is that, in this age, it is the 
civilian who rules on the throne or be- 
hind it, and who makes the fighting men 
his mere agents. Yonder policeman at 
the corner looks big and formidable: he 
protects the women, and overawes the 
boys. But away in some corner of the 
City Hall, there is some quiet man, out 
of uniform, perhaps a consumptive or a 
dyspeptic or a cripple, who can overawe 
the burliest policeman by his authority as 
city marshal or as mayor. So an army 
is but a larger police ; and its official head 
is that plain man at the White House, 
who makes or unmakes not merely 
brevet-brigadiers, but major-generals in 
command,—who can by the stroke of the 
pen convert the most powerful man of the 
army into the most powerless. Take 
away the occupant of the position, and 
put in a woman, and will she become im- 
potent because her name is Elizabeth or 
Maria Theresa? It is brains that more 
and more govern the world ; and whether 
those brains be on the throne, or at the 
ballot-box, they will soon make the 
owner’s sex a subordinate affair, War 
is the last appeal, and happily in these 
days the rarest appeal, of statesmanship. 
In the multifarious other duties that make 
up statesmanship, we cannot spare the 
brains, the self-devotion and the en- 
thusiasm of woman. There is nothing 
impotent in the statesmanship of women 
when they are admitted to exercise it; 
they are only powerless for good when 
they are obliged to obtain by wheedling 
and flattery a sway that should be 
recognized, responsible and limited.” 

Forty years ago, at the close of the civil 
war, Colonel Higginson seemed a little 
appalled lest there might be no important 
cause left to fight for except that of 
woman’s rights. Being himself, by nature 
and by grace, a fighter, having proved in 
his own life the immense good that comes 
to a man, as Whittier used to put it, from 
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identifying himself early with a gor ! anc 
unpopular cause, he had considerable 
anxiety about the moral muscle of the 
rising generation. He said then: 

“As one looks forward to the America 
of fifty years hence, the main source of 
anxiety appears to be in a probable ex- 
cess of prosperity, and in the want of a 
good grievance. We seem nearly at the 
end of those great public wrongs which 
require a special moral earthquake to end 
them. There will be social and religious 
changes, perhaps great ones; but there 
are no omens of any very fierce upheava!. 
And seeing the educational value to this 
generation of the reforms for which it has 
contended, and especially of the anti- 
slavery enterprise, one must feel an im- 
pulse of pity for our successors, who 
seem likely to have no convictions for 
which they can honestly be mobbed. Can 
we spare these great tonics? It is the 
experience of history that all religious 
bodies are purified by persecution, and 
materialized by peace. No amount of 
hereditary virtue has thus far saved the 
merely devout communities from deteri- 
orating, when let alone, into comfort and 
good dinners.” 

The course of events in these forty 
years has shown that Colonel Higginson 
had no reason for anxiety on this partic- 
ular score. He noted himself, some years 
later, in discussing the importance of 
great moral causes as a literary tonic, 
that Helen Hunt Jackson was as thor- 
oughly thrilled and inspired by the 
wrongs of the American Indians as was 
Mrs. Stowe by those of the negroes, He 
also quickly saw, as Phillips saw, that 
the great social and industrial questions 
which were looming above the horizon 
would make their imperative call upon 
radical and heroic men, and furnish all 
the moral gymnasium necessary for a 
long time to come for men in danger of a 
life of “comfort and good dinners.” His 
own voice has rung as true and strong 
upon the issues of the new social revolu- 
tion as it rang in the old conflict with 
slavery. Like Doctor Hale, he saw that 
collectivism and cooperation must sup- 
plant the fierce and selfish competition 
in our business life, and his sympathy 
with socialism was pronounced. As he 
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saw that woman was in the due course 
of things to have her opportunity and 
rights, so he has seen that the poor man 
was to have his. Among his poems I 
think of none more stirring than that, 
fittingly inscribed to Edward Bellamy, 
entitled “Heirs of Time”: 


“From street and square, from hill and 
glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 
I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air; 

I watch it through the evenings damps: 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain; 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse grow calm and 
still ; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 
And work in peace Time’s wondrous 
will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the world be 
blown: 
The heritage comes back to all! 
The myriad monarchs take their own!” 


Into the cause of pure civil service, 
into the cause of the education and the 
political rights of the freedmen in the 
South, into the cause of internationalism, 
into every cause which in the generation 
since the war has called for courageous 
championship, Colonel Higginson threw 
himself with the same enthusiasm with 
which he came to the side of Garrison 
and Phillips and Parker. No rebukes 
have been nobler than his of the mili- 
tarism and materialism which have 
menaced the republic in these last years. 
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His word at the dinner of the American 
Historical Association was but one of 
many in which in this time he has 
reminded America of her duty to her- 
self and to the cause of freedom in the 
world. 

The protest of the American mind and 
conscience against our war of conquest 
in the Philippines constitutes a strong and 
stirring chapter in our history. Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleveland, both of 
our former Presidents, spoke the protest ; 
Sherman and Edmunds and Thomas 
Reed, all in their time the favored candi- 
dates of New England for the presi- 
dential place, spoke it. Andrew Carnegie 
and a score of the great captairis of fin- 
ance and industry spoke it. The organ- 
ized workingman of America, from east 
to west, spoke with one voice for gener- 
osity and justice. Many a gallant soldier 
in the field hated with a holy hatred the 
war of subjugation in which he found 
himself involved, as opposed to the first 
principles of the republic. Boutwell and 
Hoar and an illustrious galaxy of states- 
men, President Eliot and a great com- 
pany of scholars and teachers, stood 
firmly against the betrayal of those prin- 
ciples. But no body of men was more 
faithful than the literary men. Howells 
and Mark Twain and John Burroughs in 
New York, and Higginson and his loyal 
literary associates in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, in that dark night kept the lamps 
trimmed and burning. 

No word read at the great Faneuil 
Hall meeting in 1900 called to express the 
sympathy of Boston with the Boers was 
more emphatic or impressive than his: 
“Every step in the demands of the Eng- 
lish government upon the Transvaal has 
implied claims such as would be resisted 
by unanimous voice in every nation of the 
civilized world. Surely we have a right 
to meet in Faneuil Hall to protest against 
such injustice and to do honor to the 
courage unsurpassed since Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans ‘spent one day 
in dying’ in the pass of Thermopyle.” If 
Colonel Higginson had lived to be a hun- 
dred, he would never have heard the 
bugle blown in behalf of any cause of 
freedom without becoming young again 
and giving to the cause the reinforcement 
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of his energetic word. 

It is in Colonel Higginson’s poems that 
we often have the most stirring expres- 
sion of his love of freedom and his 
prophetic confidence in a future greater 
and nobler than any celebrated past. One 
of the finest of his sonnets is that to 
Whittier, with its grateful confession that 
it was the poet’s voice which gave him his 
own peculiar call to duty: 

“At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 

That said to startled conscience, “Sleep 

no more!” 
Like some ioud cry that peals from door 
to door 

It roused a generation; and I see, 
Now looking back through years of 

memory, 

That all of school or college, all the 

lore 
Of worldly maxims, all the statesman’s 
store, 

Were nought 

mastery. 
If any good to me or from me came 
Through life, and if no influence less 
divine 
Has quite usurped the place of duty’s 
flame ; 
If aught rose worthy in this heart of 
mine, 
Aught that, viewed backward, wears no 
shame,— 

Bless thee, old friend! for that high 

call was thine.” 

Significant, too, and for the Loston 
man inspiring, are the jines upon Boston 
in the Memorial Ode read before the 
Grand Army Posts of Boston in 1881: 


beside that voice’s 


“Not in the past, but in the future, we 
Must seek the mastery 
Of fate and fortune, thought and word 
and deed. 
Gone, gone for aye, the little Purican 
homes; 
Gone the beleaguered town, from out 
whose spires 
Flashed rorth the warning fires 
Telling the Cambridge rustics, ‘Percy 
comes !” 
And gone those later days of grief and 
shame 
When slavery changed our court-house te 
a jail, 
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And blood-drops stained its threshold. 
Now we hail, 
After the long affray, 
A time of calmer order, wider aim, 
More mingled races, manhood’s larger 
frame, 
A city’s broader sweep, the Boston of to- 
day. 

They say our city’s star begins to wane, 
Our heroes pass away, our poets die, 
Our passionate ardors mount no more so 

high. 
’Tis but an old alarm, the affright of 
wealth, 
The cowardice of culture, wasted pain! 
Freedom is hope and health! 
The sea on which yon ocean steamers 
ride 
Is the same sea that rocked the shal- 
lops frail 
Of the bold Pilgrims; yonder is its tide, 
And here are we, their sons; it grows 
not pale, 
Nor we who walk its borders. 
fear! 
Courage and truth are all! 
Trust in the great hereafter, and whcn- 
e’er 
In some high hour of need, 
That tests the heroic breed, 
The Boston of the tuture sounds its 
call, 
Bartletts anc’ Lowells yet shall answer, 
‘Hesef” 


With such a faitl in the future of the 
Puritan city, he ras also been its stanch 
defender from ignorant and_ unjust 
criticism. In his essay on “Literary 
Tonics’ ‘there is no passage more inter- 
esting thar this abuut Boston: 

“Some minor English critic wrote lately 
of Dr. Holmes’s ‘Life of Emerson’: “The 
Boston of his day does not seem to have 
been a very strong place; we lack per- 
formance.’ The Boston of which he 
speaks was the Boston of Garrison and 
Phillips, of Whittier and Theodore 
Parker; it was the headquarters of those 
old-time abolitionists of whom the Eng- 
lish Earl of Carlisle wrote that they were 
‘fighting a battle without a parallel in the 
history of ancient or modern heroism.’ 
It was also the place which nurtured 
those young Harvard students who are 
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chronicled in the ‘Harvard Memorial 
Biographies’—those who fell in the war 
of the Rebellion; those of whom Lord 
Houghton once wrote tersely to me: 
‘They are men whom Europe has learned 
to honor and would do well to imitate.’ 
The service of all these men, and its 
results, give a measure of the tonic 
afforded in the Boston of that day. Nay, 
Emerson, himself was directly respon- 
sible for much of their strength.. “To 
him more than to all other causes to- 
gether,’ says Lowell, ‘did the young 
martys of our Civil War owe the sustain- 
ing strength of moral heroism that is so 
touching in every record of their lives.’ 
And when the force thus developed in 
Boston and elsewhere came to do its per- 
fect work, that work turned out to be the 
fighting of a gigantic war and the free- 
ing of four millions of slaves; and this in 
the teeth of every sympathy and desire 
of all that appeared influential in Eng- 
land. This is what is meant, in Ameri- 
can history at least, by ‘performance.’ ” 

This was the Boston which was the 
capital of the movement which purged the 
land of slavery, as it was the capital of 
the movement which gave us our inde- 
pendence. It was the great centre of the 
activities of most of the men and women 
named in Colonel Higginson’s ‘Contem- 
poraries.” Emerson, Alcott, Parker, 
Whittier, Lydia Maria Child, Dr. Howe, 
Garrison, Phillips and Sumner are the 
heroes of the great era of reform to 
whom special essays are devoted in this 
volume; and there are also essays upon 
Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, Helen 
Hunt, John Holmes, Thaddeus William 
Harris and General Grant. “An Evening 
with Mrs. Hawthorne” tells of a conver- 
sation devoted mainly to the birth-hour 
of the “Scarlet Letter.” “A Visit to John 
Brown’s Household in 1859,” contributed 
originally to Redpath’s “Life of John 
Brown,” is the story of an evening spent 
with the family at North Elba while the 
old hero lay in the Virginia jail awaiting 
execution. In all literature we know of 
no stronger or tenderer picture of homely 
heroism and absolute devotion. “It had 
been my privilege,” wrote Higginson, “to 
live in the best society all my life— 
namely, that of abolitionists and fugitive 
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slaves. I had seen the most eminent per- 
sons of the age—several men on whose 
heads tens of thousands of dollars had 
been set...... I had known these, and 
such as these; but I had not known the 
Browns. Nothing short of knowing them 
can be called a liberal education.” He 
prophesied then that John Brown would 
become “the favorite hero of all Ameri- 
can romance”; and he said this memor- 
able word of his old-fashioned Puritan- 
ism: “John Brown is almost the only 
radical abolitionist I have ever known 
who was not more or less radical in 
religious matters also. His theology was 
Puritan, like his practice; and accus- 
tomed as we now are to see Puritan doc- 
trines and Puritan virtues separately ex- 
hibited, it seems quite strange to behold 
them combined in one person again.” 
Higginson’s own desperate scheme to 
liberate John Brown from the Charles- 
town jail was a scheme natural to one 
who had borne so brave a part a dozen 
years before in the attempted rescue of 
Anthony Burns. 

The essays in “Contemporaries” differ 
in interest and value. Garrison is warm- 
ly recognized as “the living centre” of 
the group of reformers; but the essay 
upon him is not one of the most impor- 
tant. That upon Phillips is much better, 
and the fine description and analysis of 
Phillips is much better, and the fine 
description and analysis of Phillips’s 
oratory which it contains is alone suffi- 
cient to give it permanent value. The 
following word is a fine tribute to Phil- 
lips’s fine fearlessness at the time when 
in the autumn and winter of 1860 he was 
speaking at Music Hall to Theodore 
Parker’s congregation, and was each Sun- 
day followed home by a mob, while his 
house was guarded through the nights by 
friends and the police: ‘During all this 
time there was something peculiarly 
striking and characteristic in his de- 
meanor. There was absolutely nothing 
of bulldog combativeness,. but a careless, 
buoyant, almost patrician air, as_ if 
nothing in the way of mob violence were 
worth considering, and all threats of op- 
ponents were simply beneath contempt. 
He seemed like some English Jacobite 
nobleman on the scaffold, carelessly tak- 
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ing snuff and kissing his hand to the 
crowd before laying his head upon the 
block.” Colonel Higginson does not do 
quite sufficient justice to Phillips’s last 
days. Phillips may, or may not, have 
made mistakes in his discussions of 
capital and labor and of the currency; 
but the significant thing is that he recog- 
nized so much more clearly than most of 
the old reformers where the next battle- 
field with slavery lay, and that he threw 
himself into the fight on the right side. 
The finest passage in the essay on Sum- 
ner is that where, writing of the day be- 
fore Sumner’s funeral, Higginson’s 
thought goes back to the beginning of 
Sumner’s chivalrous career and he traces 
the changes that had come to Boston in 
the intervening years: 

“Standing amid that crowd at the State 
House, it was impossible not to ask one’s 
self: ‘Can this be Boston? The city 
whose bells toll for Sumner—is it the 
same city that fired one hundred guns for 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law? 
The King’s Chapel, which is to hold his 
funeral rites—can it be the same King’s 
Chapel which furnished from among its 
worshippers the only Massachusetts 
representative who voted for that law? 
These black soldiers who guard the 
coffin of their great friend—are they of 
the same race with those unarmed black 
men who were marched down yonder 
street surrounded by the bayonets of Bos- 
ton militiamen?’ It is said that when 
Sumner made his first conspicuous ap- 
pearance as an orator in Boston, and 
delivered his address on “The True Gran- 
deur of Nations,’ a prominent merchant 
said indignantly, as he went out of the 
building: ‘Well, if that young man is 
going to talk in that way, we cannot ex- 
pect Boston to hold him up.’ Boston did 
not hold him up; but Massachusetts so 
sustained him that he held up Boston, un- 
til it had learned to sustain him in 
return.” 

Far finer and more considerable than 
any of these essays is that upon Theodore 
Parker. There is not, in all the books in 
the library, a nobler tribute to Parker 
than this, none which expounds more 
adequately his marvellous learning, his 
great achievements and the sources of his 
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power: “Parker lived his life much as he 
walked the streets of Boston,—not quite 
gracefully, nor yet statelily, but quick, 
strong, solid step, with sagacious eyes 
wide open, thrusting his broad shoulders 
a little forward, as if butting away the 
throng of evil deeds around him, and 
scattering whole atmospheres of un- 
wholesome cloud. Wherever he went, 
there went a glance of sleepless vigilance, 
an unforgetting memory, a tongue that 
never faltered, and an arm that never 
quailed.” 

The essay upon Lydia Maria Child is 
one of the best in the volume, a most im- 
pressive account of that great woman’s 
varied and remarkable achievements, To 
her famous “Appeal for that Class of 
Americans called Africans,” published in 
1833, Higginson pays this high tribute: 
“As it was the first anti-slavery work ever 
printed in America in book form, so I 
have always thought in the ablest; that 
is, it covered the whole ground better 
than any other.” Even more interesting 
is the essay upon Helen Jackson, whose 
friend Colonel Higginson was from the 
very beginning of her literary career, and 
who clearly found his friendship one of 
the most formative and stimulating in- 
fluences of her life. There is, no chapter 
in the book more personal, vital or vivaci- 
ous. 

Higginson somewhere discusses, I 
think ironically, somebody’s dictum that 
“a foreign nation is a kind of contem- 
poraneous posterity.” Whatever truth 
or falsehood may be in that work, this is 
true,—that insight discounts history and 
does not have to wait for the verdict of 
posterity. Of insight only is this true. 
The man of fashion and the fool have no 
instinct that can tell where God is on the 
field in their own place and time. To the 
conventional man of Boston and of the 
nation, the period of the great heroes of 
these glowing pages was “time when 
truth was called treason.” How quickly 


was the conventional verdict set aside! 
“Tt is a striking fact,” Higginson notes 
at the close of his essay on Garrison, 
“that in the valhalla of contemporary 
statues in his own city, only two, those 
of Webster and Everett, commemorate 
those who stood for the party of con- 
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servatism in the great anti-slavery con- 
flict ; while all the rest, Lincoln, Quincy, 
Sumner, Andrew, Mann, Garrison and 
Shaw, represent the party of attack. It 
is the verdict of time, confirming in 
bronze and marble the great words of 
Emerson, ‘What forests of laurel we 
bring, and the tears of mankind, to those 
who stood firm against the opinion of 
their contemporaries!’” But to the eye 
of Emerson himself his contemporaries 
were as the immortals. To him history 
and the newspaper were one; and he 
knew John Brown for a hero while the 
musketry yet rattled at Harper’s Ferry 
as truly as the men of Concord Bridge 
whose shot had been heard round the 
world and been applauded all along the 
line. To Higginson also the men with 
whom he labored in the cause of freedom 
were the same men and held the same 
rank when they were contemporaries as 
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now when they are memories and their 
statues stand in the streets. 

In the great group of American fight- 
ers for freedom, Colonel Higginson will 
hold an immortal place. Gladstone at 
Oxford in his later life reviewed the 
changes through which he had passed 
since he began his public career as “the 
rising hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories,” and said: “I have come to place 
a higher and ever higher value upon 
human liberty, and there, and there only, 
is the secret of the change.” With Col- 
onel Higginson there has been no change. 
His whole life was one great sermon on 
freedom. He began his public career as 
its champion, his long years have all been 
spent in its service, and now when his 
presence is withdrawn his word will still 
be heard charging the republic never to 
give that sacred and commanding word 
a second place. 


His RarEst FLOWER 


By REGINA GORDON 


You're all that I have ever known of God— 
We judge the Gardener by His rarest Flower— 
And so to give You birth from lifeless sod 
I cannot doubt His Wisdom nor His Power! 






You’re bound to earth—in spirit higher 
Than ever crashing meteor was hurled 
As madly whirling with its trail of fire 
It coursed the universe from world to world! 
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New ENGLAND UP AND DOING 





Significant Developments for the Future of Boston Harbor. 


By PHILIP GURNEY 


tory of New England when she 

should be up and doing, it is now,” 

said a great railroad president at 
a recent dinner of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and added, “and New Eng- 
land is Boston........ Let us see which 
shall tire first in making this city what we 
would have it, if not first in population, 
at least the gateway through which the 
population and the business of this coun- 
try shall go and return to all the peoples 
and countries of the earth.” 

He said other things in that address, an 
address which was, like the shot fired on 
that other occasion when New England 
was up and doing, “heard round the 
world.” It echoed southward to New 
York, where men heard it and said, “This 
means a lusty rival.” It echoed westward 
to Chicago, where men listened and said 
“This means a better portal for our im- 
port and export business.” It rever- 
berated across the Atlantic and the men 
who control the sailings of the great 
steamship lines marked down a memo- 
randum to keep their eyes on Boston. 

Mr. Mellen’s address was not the be- 
ginning of Boston’s clamor for a greater 
port, but it marked the beginning of a 
new epoch. It came at a time when 
development plans which had been two 
years in the making, were just reaching 
their climax. It came before the strong- 
est possible kind of audience, six hun- 
dred members of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, which has been the leader in 
the formation of plans and the demand 
for action. These members were called 


| F ever there was a time in the his- 


together by the Chamber of Commerce 
for the specific purpose of hearing an 
address by Mr. Mellen, and the Chamber 
knew that an address by him at that 
particular time could not be other than 
It was the Chamber’s way of 


inspiring. 





rousing the public to action, and it did 
rouse them. By a particularly happy 
coincidence, the next week saw the 
arrival of the largest vessel ever to make 
Boston her port, the magnificent Cunard 
Liner “Franconia.” Second in size only 
to the “Lusitania” and “Mauretania,” 
and rivalling them in beauty and luxury, 
this vessel, swung to one of the big new 
docks at East Boston amid the screeching 
of thousands of whistles which hailed her 
as the forerunner of a mightier race of 
vessels. The arrival of the “Franconia,” 
the celebration dinner given in her beau- 
tiful dining saloon to a gathering of 
several hundred, and her triumphant 
departure, deeply laden with export 
cargo, her rails lined with passengers. 
spurred Boston to even greater activity 
toward the realization of her ambitior 
that such vessels, and still greater vessels, 
might in future come daily to the port. 
It is doubtful if Boston has been so 
deeply stirred over any public question 
since the days of the abolitionists. Bos- 
ton means to be a world port rivalling 
New York and Liverpool, and Boston is 
in earnest. 

3oston has need to develop her port, 
for her trade has fallen away sadly under 
the rivalry of the younger and growing 
ports further south and of Montreal to 
the north. 

The figures of Boston’s imports and 
exports for the past ten years have shown 
a condition of instability, and an alarm- 
ing tendency toward the permanent 
removal of Boston from her position as 
the second port of the country. It is this 
which has caused Boston men to bestir 
themselves. They realize that great op- 
portunities have been neglected, but they 
are now aggressive and there is little fear 
that in a few years at least Boston will be 
on a steady upgrade. Those steps which 
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have already been taken have been sure 
though slow. 

It is this condition of instability, with 
its alarming tendency toward the per- 
manent removal of Boston from her posi- 
tion as the second port of the country 
which has caused Boston men to bestir 
themselves. They realize that great op- 
portunities have been neglected but they 
are now aggressive and there is little fear 
that in a few years at least Boston will be 
on a steady upgrade. Those steps which 
have already been taken have been sure 
though slow. 

In the first place, the 35 foot ship chan- 
nel will be completed in December of this 
year. Boston harbor is gifted by nature 
as are few of the great harbors of the 
world. It is 180 miles nearer Europe 
than any other great American port. The 
waters of the bay cover an area of many 
square miles, but so many sheltered road- 
steads are formed by the veritable 
archipelago of islands which dot the 
broad expanse that shipping is protected 
even during extremely severe storms. 
The inner harbor is the largest on the 
coast, and the outer bay extending from 
Lynn on the north to Fore River on the 
south affords 40 miles of waterfront. 
3oston harbor itself offers extraordinary 
natural advantages. The approaches 
from the ocean are wide and safe, and the 
roadsteads such as to provide ample space 
for a large number of ships. There is 
no long and dangerous river channel, ob- 
structed by shifting sandbars, to be 
ascended before the docks are reached, 
nor is there need of extensive break- 
waters or jetties to protect the entrances 
from the force of the waves. Lacking 
heretofore, however, has been a deep 
water channel suitable for the largest ves- 
sels. Ten years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce through the powerful aid of 
Congressman George P. Lawrence 
secured an appropriation from the 
Federal Government of $8,000,000 for 
such a channel. The work has been car- 
ried on steadily ever since, and when com- 
pleted this winter the channel will be 35 
feet deep, 1,200 feet wide, from the city 
docks to President Roads, and 1,500 feet 
wide thence to the open sea, capable of 
accommodating the largest vessels afloat. 
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This channel passes directly by the ter- 
minals of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
at East Boston and here, in the opinion 
of most experts, is the point where 
Boston’s opportunities converge. Three 
years ago a waterfront fire destroyed 
several of the railroad piers which were 
used for transatlantic business, and these 
have been replaced by three of the largest 
piers on the Atlantic coast, connected 
with which is a grain elevator of the 
most modern type, having a capacity of 
a million bushels. 

The completion of these piers a year 
or more ago marked the beginning of 
development upon the land, and Boston 
was ready for the next step. It became 
apparent to those who were studying the 
situation that the next step would be a 
significant one. The Boston & Albany 
piers extended along the shore as far as 
Jeffries Point. From’ Jeffries Point 
across to Winthrop stretched a broad ex- 
panse of flats covered by varying depths 
of shallow water, and these flats cut far 
into the shore line, Jeffries Point and 
Point Shirley being the outer horns of a 
deep arc. The pier head line established 
by the State and federal governments, 
which marked the point beyond which 
piers could not be constructed out into 
the harbor, turned sharply inward at 
Jeffries Point and ran close along the 
shore. This meant that unless the line 
were changed the area available for the 
construction of warehouses, railroad con- 
nections and factory sites in the rear of 
future piers would be greatly restricted, 
and furthermore, that each additional 
pier would require more and more expen- 
sive dredging on account of the width of 
the flats between the shore and the ship 
channel. 

The Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended, and after a long hard struggle, 
obtained the approval of both State and 
government for a new harbor line ex- 
tending straight out from Jeffries Point 
toward Winthrop along the edge of the 
flats. The adoption of this line fixed the 
course of future development and made 
certain that not only could piers be con- 
structed with far less dredging, but that 
in the rear of those piers there could be 
reclaimed, by filling in the flats, an im- 
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mense area where factories and ware- 
houses could in future be built in close 
proximity to the terminal. 

In order to obtain approval to this new 
line, the Chamber was compelled to make 
the United States Government change its 
mind, which is not an easy task. The 
Government had purchased a site for the 
new immigrant station at Jeffries Point. 
This site was naturally selected in har- 
mony with the old harbor line and the 
Department of Commerce and Labor was 
ready to go ahead with it. The beginning 
of construction on that site would have 
been fatal, because it would have deter- 
mined that the course of future develop- 
ment was to be along the old rather than 
the new line. The Chamber not only 
persuaded the Department to exchange 
the old site for a larger one situated on 
the new harbor line, but also, assisted 
valiantly by Senator Lodge and Congress- 
man Keliher, obtained a considerable in- 
crease in the appropriation in order that a 
building more worthy of the port might 
be erected. 

About this time two other significant 
events occurred. One was the lease by 
Governor Draper to the New Haven 
Railroad of the Commonwealth Pier at 
South Boston, constructed and owned by 
the state, but never furnished with suit- 
able approaches or buildings It had long 
lain idle and its very existe: se, to those 
who did not know i! ui it was absolutely 
useless without proper connection, had 
served as a damper on all plans for fur- 
ther development, because, they argued, 
so long as this pier was there no new ones 
were needed, Ambitious plans for the 
utilization of this pier for transatlantic 
business have been proposed by the lessee, 
and are even now exciting public discus- 
sion. 

The other important occurrence was 
the decision of the $6,000,000 fishing in- 
dustry of Boston to remove from its 
picturesque and historic quarters at T 
Wharf to a new, magnificent pier to be 
constructed just east of the Common- 
wealth pier. Again the good offices of 
the Chamber of Commerce were called 
into play and the study carried on by the 
Chamber, followed up by its influence, 
resulted in the assent of the State to con- 
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struct a half million dollar modern pier 
for the fishermen, and the decision of the 
fishermen themselves to raise and expend 
an equal amount in erecting suitable 
buildings upon the pier. This event was 
important for several reasons; it gave to 
the State a good tenant for its property ; 
it gave to the fishermen more commodious 
and sanitary quarters; it marked the be- 
ginning of new development in South 
Boston ; it made available for better uses 
their old location on the main city water- 
front. 

Now came what would have been a 
radical and progressive step for the State 
to take, if it had not been fettered by a 
legislative ball and chain. The Legisla- 
ture appropriated $3,000,000 for the be- 
ginning of development in South Boston, 
this money to be expended on the con- 
struction of one or more piers, the dredg- 
ing of slips, the location of highways, 
suitable approaches, connections, etc. 
But an absurd string was tied to the 
purse. The bill specified that none of this 
money should be expended until a tenant 
had been secured who would sign a lease 
to occupy the pier after it had been con- 
structed. In other words, Boston was 
trying to sell goods that it did not have 
in stock and that it would take it a year 
or two to obtain after it had secured the 
order. Of course nothing happened. A 
year went by and no prospective tenant 
appeared. The old unprogressive fac- 
tion, the people who held up the Com- 
monwealth pier as an awful example of 
State money wasted, pointed to this cir- 
cumstance as another proof that there 
was no demand for further docks in 
Boston. The new progressive element, 
the business men themselves, pointed out 
the absurdity of the position in which the 
State was placed in trying to rent piers 
which it did not have and would not have 
for many months after the lease was 
signed. The dissatisfaction culminated 
in the presentation to the Legislature of 
three bills, all by different- parties, but 
each demanding the immediate release of 
that $3,000,000 and the beginning of pier 
construction. There is absolutely no 
doubt that the present Legislature will 
put the $3,000,000 to work. 

But the business men want more than 
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Shading shows property owned by State, which might be developed for industries along 
lines similar to the Bush Terminal System. 
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this, They want what every great port 
in the world which has been developed 
along progressive lines has had—a special 
port administration whose sole duty it 
shall be to develop Boston harbor, made 
up of men appointed on account of 
special qualifications for that specified 
task. There is no desire to reflect upon 
the Board of Harbor and Land Commis- 
sioners who now have charge of the 
harbor. These commissioners have juris- 
diction not only over Boston harbor, but 
of all other harbors in the State, of 
navigable rivers and large ponds, and of 
the public lands and State boundaries. 
It is very properly argued that a Board 
appointed to perform all of these various 
functions cannot be expected to have 
either the time or special qualifications 
necessary to develop a world port. This 
point has been made particularly clear by 
the agitation which has within the past 
few months extended far beyond Boston 
itself and involved the entire State. The 
demand is growing for a special port ad- 
ministration for Boston, The Chamber 
of Commerce bill provides for a per- 
manent Board of “five directors for the 
Port of Boston” three to be appointed by 
the Governor and two by the Mayor of 
Boston, the Chairman to receive a large 
salary and each of the other members a 
nominal one. They are to have in their 
employ a highly paid expert con) 1is- 
sioner who is to be the executive officer, 
general manager and adviser of the Com- 
mission. 

Under the bill this board is directed to 
proceed forthwith to build one or more 
adequate piers on the easterly side of 
East Boston. These piers are to be 
equipped with fireproof sheds, railroad 
tracks and with machinery and accom- 
modations for the economic, convenient 
and speedy loading and discharging of 
freight. Provision is to be made for con- 
venient track connections with the rails 
of all roads that may come into East Bos- 
ton and for easy access for teaming and 
lighterage traffic. This means the ex- 
penditure of the $3,000,000, paving the 
way for future expenditures of ten times 
that amount, until there shall have been 
developed at East Boston a transatlantic 
terminal unexcelled. 
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But still the Chamber of Commerce 
wants to go even further. It believes 
that equally important with the develop- 
ment of facilities for export and import 
freight is provision for the inclusion of 
factories within the terminal area. It 
agrees with the New York Commissioner 
of Docks, who said recently: “The 
development of manufactures within and 
in the immediate vicinity of the port is 
of far greater importance locally than the 
passage of commodities through it in 
transit.” It is pointed out that Boston 
has a twofold opportunity which does not 
often come to cities. It has not only 
many miles of waterfront easily ac- 
cessible, but it has tremendous advan- 
tages for manufacturing.. Her future 
should, in utilizing these resources, utilize 
them not each singly, but both together, 
resulting in a great industrial community 
lining the shores of the harbors and 
rivers with factories which by their loca- 
tion, adjacent to tide water, will receive 
their raw materials and ship out their 
goods at far less cost than factories in- 
land. This is a comparatively new 
economic idea, one which even the fam- 
ous European ports have not appreciated, 
and which is only just beginning to 
receive attention in this country. The 
vast plans for terminal development un- 
der consideration in New York city all 
make ample provision for the accom- 
modation of industrial plants, and indeed, 
New York furnishes the world an ex- 
ample of such development in the famous 
Bush Terminal system. This enormous 
plant, covering more than 200 acres on 
the waterfront in South Brooklyn, con- 
sists of a group of enormous piers at 
which 27 steamships have been docked at 
one time, with modern facilities for load- 
ing and unloading vessels; just back of 
the piers a series of model warehouses of 
huge capacity; and a wide freight yard; 
and to the north a gigantic model loft 
buildings 600 feet long and 75 feet wide 
filled with scores of busy industrial es- 
tablishments which turn out their prod- 
ucts cheaper because they are in direct 
touch with both water and rail transpor- 
tation facilities. 

It is such industrial areas as this that 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce wants 
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THE Future Home oF A $6,000,000 INDUSTRY 


The Chamber found for the fish dealers’ new headquarters in South Boston, where the State is now 
building a magnificent new pier for them. This gives the dealers adequate and. sanitary quarters, makes 
T wharf, where they have been for over twenty-five years, available for development, and gives the State 
a good tenant for property that has long been idle. 
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to see created in East and South Boston. 
It has therefore provided in its bill that 
the directors of the port of Boston shall 
within a year submit to the Legislature 
a report recommending such legislation as 
may be necessary to enable them to 
develop the facilities of the entire Boston 
waterfront on a comprehensive plan, in- 
cluding plans for the building and re- 
building of piers with all modern facil- 
ities including tracks and track connec- 
tions, ways and approaches for both 
freight and passenger vehicles, and the 
necessary warehouses, sheds and other 
buildings. It is intended that in carrying 
out such a plan the Directors of the Port 
shall keep in mind the necessity of pro- 
viding in the rear of the warehouses 
areas where factories may be located. 

In its demand for this enormous 
development, rivaling in scope, expanse 
and promise of success the development 
of Liverpool, Hamburg, and even New 
York, the business men of Boston are 
justified by the concensus of expert 
opinion. The Metropolitan Improve- 
ments Commission in its report issued in 
1909 said: “The Metropolitan District 
has a vast wealth of opportunity in its 
whole water frontage, from Lynn to 
Weymouth. The European ports in 
which there has been in the past twenty- 
five years such unparalleled industrial as 
well as commercial development could 
hardly duplicate, either in the number or 
excellence of their sites for ideal manu- 
facturing conditions, the areas which are 
comprised within this very waterfront of 
metropolitan Boston. In the main har- 
bor alone there are many available sites 
for industrial districts which, with both 
water and rail connections, might rival in 
extent the celebrated Bush Terminal at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In their terminal facil- 
ities, such industrial districts established 
here would be far superior to the Bush 
Terminal, in that the trunk lines of rail- 
road would come direct!y to their fac- 
tories and warehouses, whereas the Bush 
Terminal has to make its railroad connec- 
tions through car floats. 

“The growing appreciation of the 
value of a water frontage for industrial 
plants will soon include the obvious op- 


portunity of water competition with the 
railroads in the bringing in of all raw 
materials; and then the use of barges, 
lighters, coasting vessels and probably 
transfer floats will furnish to factories 
thus situated the inestimable advantages 
of being connected with a world-wide 
system of water transportation.” 

As for the justification of effort on the 
part of Boston to provide facilities for 
great ocean liners, read the recent state- 
ment of a well informed writer; he 
speaks from the point of view of New 
York, but he also speaks encouragement 
for Boston. He says: 

“Within two years ocean-crossing 
steamships approximately 1,000 feet in 
length will be seeking the most con- 
venient harbors of the Atlantic coast. 
Recent experience has shown the steam- 
ship managers that, other things being 
equal, the larger the steamer the greater 
the economies of transportation. The 
managers and marine engineers are now 
confident that within ten years a majority 
of the north Atlantic steamships, at least 
those plying between Great Britain or 
Germany and the United States, will be 
approximately 1,000 feet in length. 

“If this prediction proves correct it 
will probably mean that New York and 
Boston will be the only American ports 
which these colossal steamships will en- 
IS ade k ssid It is apparent that municipal 
competition principally between Boston 
and New York for the ocean-going North 
Atlantic commerce of the United States 
will soon be inaugurated. 

“These are things for the city of New 
York to heed rather than the compara- 
tively trifling issue that railway differ- 
entials are in favor of other Atlantic 
ports. If the municipalities of New York 
and Boston will supplement the very 
great advantage which the lake and river 
grades between Chicago and New York 
or Boston furnish, they will be beyond 
the reach of competition of any other 
Atlantic port. And our steamship man- 
agers and some of the leading members 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
assert that the prestige of supremacy will 
go to that city which first takes advantage 
of its manifest opportunities.” 
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PRESIDENT TAFT TO GREET 
ADVERTISING MEN 


Assurances have been received at the 
headquarters of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association of Boston, who are to en- 
tertain the big convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America, 
August 1, 2, 3 and 4, that President Taft 
will be glad to meet the delegates at the 
“Summer White House” on the after- 
noon of August, 2. 

Special trainloads of advertising men 
are coming from the West, South and 
Southwest, and big delegations from 
practically every State in the Union. One 
of the features, as planned by the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association, is a mam- 
moth automobile ride around the north 
shore to give the Western delegates an 
idea of the seaside beauties of New Eng- 
land. During this ride a stop will be 
made at Beverly, where President Taft 
will officially greet this representation of 
advertising men from all over the coun- 
try. 


ANOTHER OPENING FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURIST. 


The following extract from the col- 
umns of the Ohio Farmer is full of en- 
lightenment and suggestion. ‘The con- 
servation of the soil” is a phrase that 
ought to carry far, and if the beet sugar 
industry tends in that direction, its pur- 
suit would be invaluable to New Eng- 
land. 

“Wherever beets are first introduced 
one great question is always asked by 
the farmer, and one that we confess, 
demands a great deal of thought, and 
study: ‘Are beets hard on land?’ In 
other words, do beets take out of the 
soil a greater proportion of the neces- 





sary elements of fertility than other 
crops, and if so what are we going to 
do to restore this fertility? The writer 
does not believe there is another question 
before the American people to-day more 
important than restoring and retaining 
the fertility of our land. 

“What do we have our agricultural 
colleges and our experiment stations for ; 
why do we run our agricultural trains on 
our railroads; why do we have farmers’ 
schools and institutes ; if it is not to teach 
the farmer how to handle this more im- 
portant subject? The land will wear out 
—will become exhausted. It has been 
proven over and over again, and it is only 
necessary for us to read a little agricul- 
tural history to see that the system of 
agriculture carried on at the present time, 
is rapidly depleting the soil of its fertility. 
What, then, is going to be the result of 
raising a new crop like beets? To any 
farmer who hauls away from twelve to 
twenty tons of beets from an acre of 
ground it does look like an immense 
amount of fertility being carted off, and 
he has a right to become alarmed. 

Upon analyzing a beet it is found to be 
eighty-five per cent water. So on taking 
ten tons of beets from an acre of land a 
man is hauling eight and one-half tons of 
water, and only one and one-half tons of 
solid matter. This does not begin to look 
so badly but let us examine a little closer 
still, and analyze the product of beets, 
which is sugar. The chemist tells us that 
sugar is twelve parts carbon, chemically 
combined with water. The water the 
beet gets from the rain that falls on the 
land, while the carbon comes from the 
air through that wonderful manufacturer, 
and the only true manufacturer of sugar, 
the green leaf. Therefore, if the farmer 
raising beets will turn back to the land 
the tops of the beets and the pulp, either 
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by plowing them under or feeding them 
to the cows and plowing their manure 
under, he is not taking one dollar’s worth 
of fertility from the soil. We have only 
to look at the results in Germany and 
France, where they have been raising 
sugar beets over 100 years, on land that 
has been under constant cultivation for 
one hundred years, as corroboration of 
the chemist’s analysis. There is no crop 
raised on American soil that is going to 
teach the farmers the correct method of 
taking care of their land and restoring to 
it its fertility, as the sugar beet will. 

For years we have been paying 
$100,000,000 for German and French air 
and water in the shape of sugar, when we 
ought to have manufactured it ourselves 
and kept this money at home; but this is 
not all we have paid. We have for years 
been shipping the fertility of our soil to 
these countries in the shape of wheat, 
corn, oats and live stock to enrich their 
land in payment of this $100,000,000. It 
takes the wheat from 13,000,000 acres of 
our land to pay for this water and air, but 
it will cost $500,000,000 additional to buy 
the necessary chemicals to replace the 
elements of fertility that we ship away in 
our wheat alone. A pretty dear price we 
are paying for our sugar. The German 
officials understand this well, and they 
told Trueman G. Palmer, Secretary of 
the American Beet Sugar Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, that if they could make a treaty 
with the United States by means of which 
they could ship to this country 1,000,000 
tons more of sugar every year, they 
would be willing to open their ports free 
to every product of the fields and fac- 
tories of the United States. 

Truly here is a situation for a states- 
man to study and every effort should be 
made to fosterand protect the infant sugar 
industry of this country, not only for its 
own sake but also for that larger outlook 
on the needs of our country, namely the 
conservation of our soil. We hear much 
these days of the means and methods we 
should take to conserve and protect our 
timber, our power sites, and our coal. 
We could get along without any of these, 
but we could not get along without the 
green leaves and grasses that have the 
power to transform the gases and ele- 
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ments into living things, that animal life 
may live. This is the greatest conserva- 
tion of the age.” 


OVERCOMING NEW 
ISOLATION. 


Something more than a railroad 
problem, this, Old England is not more 
insular than New England. Whatever 
may be our state divisions, and long may 
they live, that we may enjoy the news- 
producing phenomena of six governors 
and six state legislatures where one might 
reasonably suffice for a district that is 
essentially one in all of its interests— 
whatever, I say, may be our divisions into 
states and sub-divisions into petty prin- 
cipalities under the name of towns, New 
England is, as a territorial unit, in many 
ways isolated from the rest of the coun- 
try. 

That this is due in no small measure 
to a self-centered way of thinking on the 
part of New Englanders themselves, few 
can doubt. We need to wake up to the 
size of the map of the United States. 

An evidence of the insularity of New 
England was afforded the other day, at 
a gathering of a few gentlemen who 
deliberately set to work to measure the 
amount of space which New England 
news occupied in the great metropolitan 
dailies outside of Boston. The result was 
not flattering to New England pride. 
Paper after paper, for that day, includ- 
ing one of the best known New York 
dailies, and one, by the way, which cir- 
culates quite freely in certain sections of 
New England, contained not a single item 
of New England news. Not another 
section of the country but was repre- 
some activity in which the 
whole nation was interested. New Eng- 
land with its teeming population, heavy 
capital savings, enormous industrial es- 
tablishments, great institutions of learn- 
ing and opportunities in art, literature, 
science and religion as well as economics, 
was wholly excluded from the news of 
the day in the leading paper of a city only 
a few hours from Boston, and did not 
figure materially in any paper beyond her 
own borders. . Had we done nothing of 
interest beyond the columns of a local 
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sheet? I think that the question answers 
itself. No part of the country is con- 
tributing more vital activity to the life of 
the nation than New England. The 
trouble lies elsewhere. We have shut 
ourselves up so long that we have created 
an atmosphere of indifference toward us. 
New England must break down this wall 
We need publicity, recognition, not of our 
past, but of what New England is to-day. 
It is for this reason that the out-of-New 
England circulation of the New England 
Magazine is our proudest achievement as 
a publication. That we should have a 
strong circulation in New England is to 
be expected. This is as it should be. 
New England needs the New England 
Magazine for its own inter-communion. 
But in no way do we appeal more 
strongly for the support of New England 
advertisers than through that extra- 
New England circulation which enables 
us to play a part in breaking up the in- 
difference to New England through the 
nation at large. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LEGIS- 
LATORS 


“The third degree” methods of criminal 
examination have again brought un- 
pleasant notoriety to the police depart- 
ment, this time through the arrest and 
conviction of a Brookline man now 
declared to be innocent in spite of having 
“plead guilty”! There is only one way 
to get to the root of this evil and exter- 
minate it, and that is to pass a law ab- 
solutely excluding confession of crime as 
legal evidence. 

The effort to extract a confession is a 
recognition of the weakness of the 
prosecutor’s case. It has been respon- 
sible for more cruelty, since the world 
began, than any other one single thing in 
disciplinary proceedings. Many a child 
has been hounded into a confession by 
his own parents and taken his punishment 
for that which he never did just to put 
an end to the intolerable pressure. School 
life is full of the barbarity, and in higher 
academic circles crimes of this kind have 
been committed in the name of education, 
to the everlasting disgrace of the per- 
petrators. Massachusetts leads in many 
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forms of progressive legislation, why not 
in this. Put an end to the outrage once 
and for all, by simply making the ac- 
cused person’s own confession absolutely 
inadmissable evidence. The educational 
effect of such a law on home and school 
discipline would be most beneficent. 


BETTER TO WAIT 


Organized labor will do well not to 
espouse too frantically the cause of Mc- 
Namara et al., accused of dynamiting 
outrages. It is quite possible that the 
men are guilty, and the American people 
can be trusted to see to it that they have 
a fair trial. The real interests of labor- 
ing men are too important to be seriously 
injured by the arrest and conviction of a 
few criminals. There is more sensitive- 
ness on the part of labor leaders over the 
arrest of these men than the facts war- 
rant. If they are guilty, every true friend 
of labor should desire their conviction, 
if innocent, or if they cannot be proven 
guilty, they will surely be acquitted. 
Their arrest is by no manner of means a 
“slap at labor.” It is simply an essential 
step in the preservation of law and order. 


DEATH OF COLONEL HIGGINSON 


The death of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, which occurred at his Cam- 
bridge home on May the ninth, removes 
one of the last figures of the old “Cam- 
bridge group” of literary lights. Colonel 
Higginson was eighty-seven years old at 
the time of his death, having been born in 
Cambridge December 22nd, 1823, being 
the son of Stephen Higginson and 
Louisa Storrow Higginson. Colonel 
Higginson was one o fthe potent forces 
of the anti-slavery agitation, and when 
the work of the reformers culminated in 
Civil War, he did not shrink from the 
conflict, but went to the front with the 
Fifty-first Massachusetts regiment and 
was commissioned captain. He was an 
ardent advocate of arming the negroes, 
and when a colored regiment was formed, 
in South Carolina, known as the First 
South Carolina, he accepted an offer to 
become its colonel. 

Colonel Higginson took and held Jack- 
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sonville, Fla., but was wounded at Wil- 
town Bluffs, S. C., in August, 1863, and 
in October, 1864, resigned because of 
disability. 

At the close of the war he came back 
to his writing and lived at Newport, R. I., 
until 1873. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1880 and 
1881, serving as chief of staff on the 
governor’s staff at the same time. In 
1878 he went back to his home on the 
other side of Cambridge, which loved the 
colonel as much as he loved his birth- 
place. 

In 1879 he married Mary P. Thacher. 
She was younger than the colonel and 
was a niece of Longfellow. Mrs. Higgin- 
son, too, had the love for writing and 
with her husband collaborated in a book 
of poems called “Such as They Are,” 
published in 1894. She is the author of 
the poems collected under the title “The 
Cambridge Hours.” 

In the Queen Anne cottage in Cam- 
bridge Colonel Higginson passed the lat- 
ter days of his life writing steadily for 
two periodicals, the Woman’s Journal of 
Boston,a publication in line with his ideas 
on the equal suffrage question, and 
Harpers’ Bazar, which sent him a proof 
and a-check every week for years. 

He wrote his copy in a flowing hand, 
sometimes turning out as many as two 
or three thousand words in a morning 
when he was over 70, a remarkable feat 
for one who wrote so carefully. He was 
always a bit proud of the enormous sales 
of his “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” which was first published 
in 1875. 

He was assigned by the State Legis- 
lature to write his “Naval and Military 
History of Massachusetts,” a task that 
occupied him for more than three years 

In all of his sympathies he was keenly 
up to date and keenly American. He was 
as interested as a boy in current happen- 
ings even when he was more than eighty 
years old and used to come to this city 
to attend conferences on all sorts of sub- 
jects of the day. Everything from sim- 
plified spelling to aviation interested him 
and he said just a short time ago that he 
had always regretted that he had never 
gone up in a balloon. 
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Among his works are “Short Studies 
of American Authors,” “Cheerful Yester- 
days,” “Common Sense About Women,” 
“Malbone,” a novel; “Old Cambridge,” 
“Contemporaries,” published in 1899; 
lives of Longfellow and Whittier in the 
American and English Men of Letters 
series, “A Reader’s History of American 
Literature,” “Part of a Man’s Life,” a 
biography published in 1905, and his 
“Larger History of the United States,” 
published in 1885. 





The award of the $10,000 prize by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for an 
opera by an American composer is of 
interest to New England inasmuch as the 
winner of the prize was Mr. Horatio W. 


Parker, There were twenty-four com- 
petitors and the title of the winning 
opera is “Mona.” Since 1894 Mr. Parker 
has been professor of music at Yale 
University. The libretto of the opera 
was written by Mr. Brian Hooker, for- 
merly of the Yale faculty. 

Mr. Alfred Hertz, of the jury of 
award, said: “Mona is a most dignified 
and serious work and a most creditable 
composition to an American. I feel sure 
that it will be received with great en- 
thusiasm by the American people and it 
deserves to enjoy great success. Many 
of the compositions submitted were ad- 
mirable, but of the twenty-four Mr. 
Parker’s certainly deserved the prize.” 

Mr. Horatio W. Parker was born at 
Auburndale, Mass., on September 15, 
1863. His mother who was of English 
birth, had musical tastes and was his first 
teacher. He studied music with her, and 
at the age of fourteen set to music in two 
days the verses of Kate Greenaway’s 
“Under the Window.” He went to Bos- 
ton to continue his studies, and was a 
student of harmony in that city under 
Stephen A. Emory, and studied piano 
with John Ort and composition with 
George W. Chadwick, who was one of 
the judges in this competition. In 1881 























he went abroad and studied with Rhein- 
berger and three years later came back 
to New York. He taught in the National 
Conservatory of Music and was organist 
in the cathedral at Garden City. In 1893 
he won a prize offered by the National 
Conservatory of Music for the cantata, 
“The Dream King and His Love.” In 
1893 he published his “Hora Novissima,” 
which is well known throughout Europe. 
The next year he was called to be profes- 
sor of music at Yale. 

There is much which might be said 
about the nature of the opera which 
would truly deserve to be known as 
representative American opera. It is not 
at all likely that a person who sets about 
depicting American primitive struggles— 
either Indian or those wildly western— 
and who earnestly set about to color the 
work with the exploitation of Indian or 
negro harmonies, is going to write any- 
thing that deserves the name of American 
opera, or, in reality, of opera at all. It 
would be perfectly possible that the 
realist American opera could have for its 
basis the life of Siberia or of ancient 
Greece. 

That which we ought to be the proud- 
est to call truly American ought certainly 
to be that which is the most genuinely sin- 
cere. I believe that it is not a question of 
lack of talent. I do not believe that the 
reason that America has, as yet, no really 
great names in art is that we are lack- 
ing in temperament or because we are too 
young to have bred the ingredients of 
talent. It is rather that we have not yet, 
in the main realized the power, the neces- 
sity of sincerity in art. 

When any one of a dozen Americans of 
really great musicianship shut their eyes 
to a libretto which deals with phases or 
attitudes of incidental American history, 
when they refuse to recollect the stuff 
which is termed our folk-lore and to fall 
into the footsteps of the Americanism 
which was set forth by American poet- 
sentimentalists of several decades ago, 
when these men of talent cease to be 
American and spontaneously burst forth 
as their inspired selves, it is likely that a 
really great theme shall occur to them 
and it shall be the more American because 
it is not American,—the more our own 
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because it is sincere, 

It is to be hoped that “Mona” will at 
least have the elements of this spirit. 

The “Pop” concerts, whose most de- 
lightful musical and social esprit makes 
them looked forward to with interest and 
pleasure long before the time for them 
arrives, have begun and are the chief at- 
traction of the early summer. The pro- 
grams are full of charm to everyone and 
the compositions which are beautiful but 
too salon-like in their intimacy for the 
seriousness of winter, find their way to 
an outlet at this time of year. The best 
of the season’s comic opera is even not 
neglected nor the “Blue Danube Walz” 
and the “Invitation to the Dance.” 
Refreshments add to the sociability of 
the occasions and they are in every sense 
really commendable and artistic good 
times. 

For the concerts of the first half of the 
season, Mr. Gustav Strube is conduct- 
ing. There are special nights and special 
programs,—“Harvard” night, “Tech” 
night, “City Club” night, etc., a Wagner 
program, a popular opera program, etc. 
Seats are on sale at Symphony Hall. 





Artists are an interesting people and 
their thoughts are very likely not to be 
as the thoughts of others! 

They are notable philosophers, and 
often with a vision so far that it takes a 
long time for the plodding steps of 
science to catch up with them, and all this 
with an airy disregard of such conven- 
tional things as fact and established prin- 
ciples as would do credit to a prima 
donna in a newspaper interview. 

Now here is Sig. Joaquin Sorolla y 
Bastida, the exhibition of whose master- 
ful canvasses here in Boston was an event 
not easily forgotten, and who will not 
bother to learn English for all that the 
pretty pennies fhat he is reaping in New 
York, coolly dropping an _ ethnological 
statement that is full of absurdity and 
sense, both of the very highest order. 
Sig. Sorolla sees in the American of the 
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future the gradual emergence of the 
North American Indian type. He believes 
that the manifest destiny, physically, of 
the descendants of our Kyygomanoffs, 
Adinopolos, Schmidts, Baumgartens, 
O’Haras, Sigolos, Sjobecks, Wah Sin’s, 
and a hundred others with a smattering 
of plain, every day English folk, is a race 
of Hiawathas and Minnehahas! 

To quote from his “note book,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times: 

“The American woman of to-day is the 
production of many nationalities. Europe 
has contributed to her characteristics, 
hence she is not purely American. The 
woman of to-morrow will be the produc- 
tion of this great country, which has not 
made its influence felt on its children as 
yet. 
“T believe that the future American 
woman will revert to her prototype, that 
is to say she will be strongly Indian in 
feature, strength and endurance. Al- 
ready I find my theory working out in 
the Californian women, who reveal more 
of the Indian in their countenances than 
the women of New York, Chicago or St. 
Louis. 

The wonien of Chicago 
Teutonic strain. 

The women of New York are remin- 
iscent of various Latin types. Their eyes 
are Italian, their noses Hebraic, and their 
fresh coloring suggests France. They are 
beautiful and possess a remarkable ac- 
tivity, which is shown in their method of 
dressing and walking.” 

Here is faith for you! Faith in a 
theory that the natural influences of a 
country will finally dominate the racial 
character of those who live in it. There 
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is much of sound truth in such a state- 
ment, but there are gulfs to bridge. 
When one considers the make up of our 
cosmopolitan manufacturing towns and 
congested centres and compares the life 
there with the free, forest roaming of the 
North American Indian, it is at least 
pleasant to have so rosy a view of the 
physical type that shall emerge from the 
Melting Pot. The equations, to say the 
least, are somewhat complicated. But 
Sig. Sorolla is an artist, and under no 
obligation to work these out, merely for 
the sake of supporting a conviction. Con- 
victions may be reached by easier pro- 
cesses. It is comical—and yet, do you 
know, that I believe, after all, that it is 
true? In fact, I have gone so far as to 
say something very similar a number of 
times. Only to me the process seems like 
amoral one. There is Tammany, for ex- 
ample! Has the Spanish artist seen the 
great wigwam and the mighty chief? Has 
he been to Washington and seen some 
people after some other people’s scalps? 
Oh, we are Indians, all right! But, 
seriously, do you know that the Spaniard 
is right? Nor is the thought an un- 
pleasant one. Stripped of his savagery 
and clothed with a finer civilization, the 
North American Indian is one of the 
finest type of manhood that the world has 
known. At any rate, true or not true, as 
an instance of an aftist’s way of seeing 
and thinking, the expressed opinion of 
Sig. Sorolla is most interesting. He is, 
incidentally, of course, enthusiastic over 
the remarkable beauty of all of the 
women whose portraits he has _ been 
privileged to paint while in this great and 
interesting land of promise. 
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Str EDWARD GREY ON UNION FOR 
WoRLD PEACE 


From His Speech in the House of Commons, March 13, 1911 


O not let it be supposed that, be- 
1) cause estimates are increased, 
our relations with foreign 

Powers are in any way strained. 

My honorable friend spoke of the high- 
water mark of expenditure having been 
reached, Yes, if the programs of other 
Powers follow their intended course. If 
that expectation is realized, then un- 
doubtedly we have reached the high- 
water mark and a reduction will be neces- 
sary consistent with national safety. But 
that must depend again on foreign naval 
programs following their normal intended 
course; if that expectation is not realized 
we cannot give a pledge. If it is realized, 
reduction in the estimates will follow. I 
said our foreign relations are not strained. 
With regard to France, the words used 
by the Prime Minister are fresh in the 
minds of members of the House. The 
two governments having made up their 
differences, on both sides there followed 
the good will of the people. With Russia 
the same course followed; and let me say 
that just as when France made up her 
difference with Germany about Morocco 
last year there was no diminution of the 
cordial understanding between us and 
France, so with Russia and the friendly 
negotiations at Potsdam no diminution 
followed of the cordial relations with the 
Russian government. We have no wish 
—nay, I will put it more strongly—we 
have the strongest desire to see our 
friends on good terms with other Powers, 
and we regard such understandings with- 
out jealousy and with satisfaction. The 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
made a very friendly reference to us the 
other day and to our old relations which 
we entirely reciprocate. The Prime 
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Minister spoke the other day in the 
warmest terms about Italy, and I simply 
recall his remarks to indorse them. 

Now I come to Germany. The Ger- 
man Chancellor spoke  recently—in 
December—and used words I should like 
to read to the House, for they are 
specially applicable to armaments and to 
this debate. He said: “We also meet 
England in the desire to avoid rivalry in 
regard to armaments, and non-binding 
pourparlers which have from time to 
time taken place have been conducted on 
both sides in a friendly spirit. We have 
always advanced the opinion that a frank 
and sincere interchange of views, fol- 
lowed by an understanding ith regard to 
economic and political int.rests of the 
two countries, offers the surest means of 
allaying all mistrust on the subject of the 
relations of the Powers to each other on 
sea and land. A continuance of frank, 
unconstrained exchange of views on all 
questions connected with these matters 
is in itself a guarantee of friendly inten- 
tions entertained on both sides, and 
should gradually but surely lead to the 
dispersion of the mistrust which has un- 
fortunately manifested itself in many 
cases, not in the case of the governments, 
but of public opinion.” I would call the 
attention of the honorable member for 
Merthyr to the words “not in the case of 
the governments,” because I think he 
touched on this subject. He gave the im- 
pression that all was well between the 
two countries except with regard to the 
governments. The German Chancellor’s 
statement is “not in the case of the two 
governments.” I entirely reciprocate that 
attitude, and I think, considering all that 
has appeared in the press, that all that 
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might have been surmised. People would 
be astonished if they knew how .easy it 
has been at any time within the last few 
years, I do not say to reach agreement, 
but to discuss differences between the 
two governments in a frank spirit. The 
honorable member for Merthyr says that 
entails a change of policy. it entails no 
change of policy. It has been going on 
for the last three years, at any rate. We 
have no desire to stand off; we have no 
desire that our relations with any Power 
should be such as to make cordial rela- 
tions with Germany impossible. We make 
but one stipulation—that when we make 
friendships we make friendships so that 
we carry with us the friendships we 
already have. 

Mr. Keir Hardie.—My statement about 
a change of policy referred exclusively to 
the building of the Bagdad Railway in 
Persia. 

Sir Edward Grey.—I am not aware of 
any change of policy about that. It is a 
matter we have never had any difficulty in 
discussing with the German government. 
True, we have not reached agreement. 
When I spoke the other night I was cer- 
tainly not aware of any change of policy. 
I thought I was making a statement of 
fact which had been patent for some time. 

That is the situation. The great 
Powers of Europe are spoken of as being 
in separate groups. Yes; but gradually, 
in the last five years, at any rate, things 
which might have brought these groups 
into opposition to each other have been 
disappearing, and so far as our policy is 
concerned it is to be stanch and loyal to 
every engagement we have and to do our 
utmost to promote good will on every 
side. The House may well say it is a 
paradox that if the relations between the 
Powers should be such—because, remem- 
ber, I am speaking not of our particular 
relations only, but of the relations of 
France with Germany and of Russia with 
Germany, as well as our own, and I said 
at the beginning of my speech that I was 
going to speak not only of expenditure on 
armaments in- this country but in the 
world at large—the House may well say 
it is a paradox that if the relations be- 
tween the great Powers of Europe are 
what they are the armaments of Europe 
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should be increasing as rapidly as. they 
are. I have read out the friendly senti- 
ments, the friendly expressions of opinion 
in other countries ; 1 have expressed some 
friendly opinions of my own. It might 
be thought that as armaments increase 
those opinions could not be sincere. 1 
believe they are sincere not only on our 
part, but on the part of those from whom 
I have quoted. Yet armaments increase. 
That is a paradox; but there is a much 
greater paradox. It is this—that this 
growing and enormous burden of naval 
and military expenditure is coinciding not 
merely with friendly relations between 
the Powers, but with the growth of 
civilization as a whole. It is the fact that 
it is in the most civilized nations of the 
world that the expenditure is the greatest. 
The growth of civilization ought surely 
to have lessened and not increased naval 
and military expenditure. Until the 
world is all equally civilized, the most 
highly civilized nations must, of course, 
under all circumstances have the power 
to protect themselves: against those who 
are less advanced, But the paradox re- 
mains that their expenditure on arma- 
ments is not directed against the most 
backward nations—it is, I will not say 
directed against, but it is entered upon 
by nations in rivalry with each other. 
Unless the incongruity and mischief are 
brought home, not only to men’s heads 
generally, but to their feelings, so that 
they resent the inconsistency and realize 
the danger of it—if this tremendous ex- 
penditure on armaments goes on it must 
in the long run break down civilization. 

You are having this great burden of 
force piled up in times of peace, and if it 
goes on increasing by leaps and bounds, 
as it has done in the last generation, in 
time it will become intolerable. There are 
those who think it will lead to war, pre- 
cisely because it is becoming intolerable. 
I think it is much more likely the burden 
will be dissipated by internal revolution— 
not by nations fighting against each other, 
but by the revolt of masses of men against 
taxation. But it does not follow from 
that that one nation, as suggested by the 
mover and seconder of this motion, can 
put a stop to the rivalry by dropping out 
of the race. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TROUBLE IN THE DOVE-COT. 


cried Shirley Raymond. 
“Mystery!” repeated her husband, looking up from his 
manuscript, “what are you talking about?” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that there is one. Your mother’s old Susan has told 
me so. We've been married five years, but it seems that you have not yet 
given me your confidence. It must be this mystery that has made the 
barrier between us—that barrier which we both feel, though neither of 
us names it. You shut me out of your life, you throw me back on myself.” 

“Barrier!” Lawrence echoed blankly, “I didn’t know there was one. 
] don’t know anything about any mystery, either, and I couldn’t stop to 
discuss it now if I did. This is very important work, and you are not to 
disturb me any longer—do you hear?” He rose as he spoke and strode 
with nervous step to the door which he held open for her, his nostrils 
dilating, his great form towering above her. Shirley trembled, but she 
met his eyes with her own strangely fascinating gray ones, which some- 
how resembled the cat’s eyes dangling from her ears. 

“You will regret this,” was all she said as she passed out. Lawrence 
caught sight of her clinging weakly to the banister as she climbed with 
slow steps to her room. It was a picture which he did not soon forget. 
After a moment he closed the door, and went back to his work. 
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Safe in her own room Shirley seated herself at the writing table. Her 
mind was made up. “Dear Lawrence,” she wrote, “I am going away. 
Shirley.” The scene just passed had been one too many, and this was the 
end. After sealing and addressing the envelope she rang for her maid. 

“I am obliged to go East in a hurry,” she told the girl; “pack all the 
most necessary things in one trunk and hat box. I wish to catch the 
express—it goes in an hour. Order the carriage, please.” 

“Will you take me, madam?” inquired the maid, 

“No, I am going alone.” To herself Shirley thought, “I will go first 
to New York, and on the way I will decide what to do.” Going to her 
bedroom she chose from her wardrobe a blue serge suit and a traveling 
hat, and took her jewels from the little safe. She also decided to take her 
crucifix and beads. Mrs. Raymond was not a Catholic, but when a young 
girl had been a pupil in a convent school in Paris, where Sister Paula, her 
favorite teacher, had given them to her. The photographs of her father 
and mother and husband went next into the bag; now she was nearly 
ready. But was Lawrence still in the house? Stealing out of her bed- 
room to the secret door of her husband’s library Shirley pressed the 
spring. The door, lined on the other side with books, flew back. The 
room was empty, save for the rows and rows of bindings staring at her. 
She heard the butler outside asking for her, and quietly shut the paneled 
door. 

“The carriage is here, madam,” the man said when Shirley appeared. 

“See that my luggage is taken down, please. Has Mr. Raymond gone 
out ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Shirley handed him her letter, ‘Please give him this when he 
returns.” 

“Very well, madam.” 

Mrs. Raymond went out into the courtyard of the little bungalow 
with its crooked corners and its slanting roofs and small balconies almost 
smothered in flowers. The trumpet vine grew luxuriantly over the old 
well; climbing roses were in their full beauty, reaching to the thatched 
roof. In the window-boxes were pink geraniums, and the air was sweet 
with the fragrance of the heliotrope. 

“What will all my flowers do without me?” Shi-ley wondered, adding 
aloud as the butler reappeared, “Don’t forget to water the plants while I 
am away.” 

As Mrs. Raymond got into the carriage and the horses started she 
thought what peace and quiet there was outside and what turmoil within! 
Now the pretty Dove-cot was shut from her view by the pine trees—it 
might be forever. 

Shirley’s departure had been so hurried that it was not until she was 
safely seated in the train waiting for it to start that there was time to think. 
Would Lawrence feel sorry, would he search for her? Did she know what 
she was doing, or what was to become of her? Lawrence’s ill treatment 
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had been her only thought ; like some wounded animal she had wanted to 
get away somewhere and hide. Now the crisis had come, after all those 
cays and days of loneliness when Lawrence was busy putting his whole 
soul and heart on paper for other women to read. Those horrid novels 
had made him so nervous and taken him away from her. There was still 
time to get off the train if she hurried; but she didn’t, for just then one of 
the earrings dropped into her lap and fell under the seat. It reminded 
Shirley of the time when Lawrence had kissed her golden hair and told 
her that the cat’s eyes matched her own, and had called her ears little pink 
shells and christened her his “Cloud Girl.” For, he explained, she was 
the girl whom he had always dreamed of, coming to him from the misty 
heavens. The tears dropped one after another down her cheeks. 

As the train steamed out of the station Shirley saw a huge man 
waving frantically in the distance. “It must be Lawrence,” she thought, 
but the train moved faster and faster, while the sun went down behind 
the mountains and the shadows crept over the land. 


CHAPTER II. 
Etuis ISLAND. 

“Shirley has left me,” cried Lawrence Raymond, staggering into his 
mother’s room. 

“Shirley left you! Why—have you been quarrelling >” 

“T may have been a little harsh, but she came to me with some cock 
and bull story that old Susan told her about a mystery, just when I was 
in the thick of my work.” 

The woman’s firm mouth trembled. “I suppose Shirley means the 
story of Ellis Island.” She wiped her forehead with her handkerchief. 
“Tt has come,” she murmured, “I ought to have told you the whole truth 
years ago, and I should have told Shirley. 

“Well, tell me now!” Lawrence cried impatiently. 

“It is hard to know how to begin, it happened so long ago. It is 
more than twenty-five years now since I went to New York and visited 
Ellis Island; I remember it very well for it was soon after my husband’s 
death. I will tell you exactly how it happened. When I entered the office 
of our old friend, the Commissioner of Immigration, he was sitting at his 
desk. It appeared that there was only one more case for him to investigate 
when I arrived. . 

“After saying ‘How do you do?’ he remarked, “The cases that are 
brought to me here have been through two or three sieves already. The 
court has decided that this family just entering must be returned to their 
home. If I find there is good reason I can veto the decision, however. 
There are several reasons for keeping immigrants out—physical or mental 
disability, for instance, or if they are old and likely to become a state 
charge, or if the children are under sixteen years old and have no friends.’ 

“Just then a man and his wife and boy were ushered in. The man 
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was fine looking and the woman beautiful. The little boy was dark, with 
a curiously interesting face—his dreamy eyes far apart, and a high in- 
telligent forehead. 

“The father’s got heart trouble,’ said the Commissioner, glancing 
over the medical certificate. ‘It’s too bad. Now those are the kind one 
would like to have in this country. Look at the mother’s face—extraor- 
dinarily beautiful. They really look like gentle people,’ continued the 
Commissioner. “They have left home on account of political persecution, 
they say. I can’t quite make them out. They come from the Black Sea 
region. Now that boy would make a good citizen, I know, but he’s too 
young—we don’t keep them under sixteen, as a rule. Of course, if you 
will promise to bring him up, I will let him remain in the country,’ the 
Commissioner added with a laugh, thinking it a good joke. 

“Would you really let him stay?” I broke in, scarcely seeing him for 
my tears, for there was a look in the child’s eyes that reminded me of my 
husband. The interpreter was already ushering the family out; they did 
not understand English and did not know their fate. The boy lingered, 
watching me. ‘Would you like to remain with me?’ I asked. The words 
were translated into some queer tongue that I did not recognize. The 
child hesitated, wondering if I were in earnest, I suppose. ‘I will be good 
to you, as good as if you were my own boy, I really mean it,’ I added. 

“Are you in earnest? We must ask his parents first,’ the Commis- 
sioner answered, as the little fellow trotted out of the room. 

“*T really want the boy, Mr. Commissioner,’ I exclaimed, ‘he is such a 
dear, and I am so lonely. You know I will do everything in the world 
for him, don’t you? And maybe he will get little or nothing if he goes 
back. I really do mean it,’ I repeated. The Commissioner spoke to the 
interpreter in an undertone and the man left the room, In a few moments 
I heard heart-rending sobs in the distance, and the little boy came back 
with the interpreter. 

“ ‘But I can’t take him from his mother. Really, I can’t. Why, she’s 
heart-broken to lose him. How did I ever suggest such a thing? How 
terrible!’ 

“*The boy has taken a fancy to you, madam,’ said the interpreter, 
‘and his father and mother want you to have him. Of course they are 
upset for the moment, but they send their thanks. They are very grateful, 
for they believe you will do right by this child. They have left several 
children at home. The father says God bless you both, and the mother 
says maybe you will all meet again some day.’ 

“You are the child,’ Mrs. Raymond concluded, throwing her arms 
about the young man’s neck; “I named you Lawrence after my dear hus- 
band. I have written to your poor mother at intervals ever since that 
day. I did not wish any one else to know, however, that you were not 
my child. I went West at that time for my health, and never told you 
that I was not your real mother, and as you were so young you soon 
forgot that you had another mother, or that you came from the region of 
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the Black Sea. Now that your wife has left you on this account, Law- 
rence, I fear it was a grave mistake not to tell you.” 

Lawrence, dazed by what he had heard, patted her shoulder absently. 
Then the present swept him back from the past, and he cried again, “But 
Shirley has left me! How are we to find her?” 

“Where would she be likely to go?” 

“TI have no idea. To Paris, perhaps—she is more at home there than 
anywhere else.” 

“That is where your real mother lives. Who knows? Perhaps she 
can help you in your search. Go to her and ask her, anyway. It can do 
no harm.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ENGAGED. 


In the meantime the Cloud Girl reached New York. Shirley knew it 
fairly well, as one might who visited it from time to time. Lawrence 
would sometimes come to see editors, and his wife would accompany him 
to do shopping. She had no relations and few friends there—or indeed 
anywhere, for they had lived a very secluded life. Her old friends at the 
French convent, who were mostly foreigners, had gone back to their 
homes and been married off by their parents. How the lonely girl wished 
that her father and mother were alive to comfort her now! 

Shirley decided to go to a small hotel and to register as Mrs. Stuart. 
Once over her first loneliness she began to find her freedom intoxicating. 
What adventures would be hers! She only hoped that Lawrence would 
not find her and spoil what bade fair to be a great lark. \When finally 
settled, it was her purpose to go to an intelligence office in search of em- 
ployment. The small amount of money that she had in the bank would 
not last long if she lived as she had been accustomed to. And it was bet- 
ter to work, after all, to have something to occupy her mind. 

“What kind of work can I do?” was the first question. Having been 
married when just out of the convent Shirley had never been obliged to 
support herself and felt rather vague about her abilities. However, she 
got the name of a reliable office and presented herself before Mrs. San- 
ford, the woman in charge. This personage looked her through and 
through, then asked curtly for a reference. Shirley blushed as pink as a 
cloud in the setting sun. 

“T have never worked before,” she admitted, “but I am sure I can do 
something. I am honest and I will do my best.” 

“Typewriting for an old man—is that what you would like?” Her 
smile was insinuating; evidently her client’s pretty face and her good 
clothes were a qualification in themselves. 

“Yes, I could do that,’”—Shirley was not to be put off—‘or I sup- 
pose I might be a governess or a secretary, for I am well educated; I 
can play and sing and speak French and German and have done some 
literary work besides.” 
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“How old are you?” 
“Twenty-five.” 


“You can’t expect much wages without any recommendations,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Sanford tentatively. Shirley agreed with her. 

“No, I suppose not. I wish to be with nice, kind people more than 
anything.” 

“Well, I will give you a chance. I have three places that might suit. 
One is with a rich Jewish family where a governess is wanted for two 
children, ten and twelve years old. Then a literary old lady wants a 
traveling companion to go to Europe with her. Mrs. Bond, a Western 
voman, is looking for a social secretary to help her into New York 
society. You may suit one of them,” concluded Mrs. Sanford hopefully ; 
“anyhow, you can fill out this blank and pay me two dollars. If I get 
you a place there will be more coming to me. I will find out when they 
can see you if you will sit down and wait a moment, Mrs. Stuart.” The 
dumpy little figure bounced away giving orders, and then attacked in a 
most business-like manner a damsel,of the Hibernian type who was sitting 
at the end of a row of girls. 

As Shirley was waiting she heard Mrs, Sanford say to the girl, “Mrs. 
Lowndes of Fifth Avenue wants a chambermaid and pays well. Would 
you like to try the place?” “No,” answered the girl impudently; “I know 
all about Mrs. Lowndes; she can’t keep anyone long.” In the next room 
a gentleman was engaging a cook. Apparently the woman considered him 
a novice in domestic matters, for she was laying down the law in no 
uncertain accents. “I expect, sir,” she said, “a drive once a week, and 
the theatre every Saturday night.” 

“Certainly,” answered the gentleman with a twinkle in his eye; “I 
always keep a carriage for the cook and a box at the opera. I will call 
to-morrow and let you know if my wife needs you.” He bowed politely. 

“T have telephoned Miss Hamilton, the literary lady who wants to 
travel,” said Mrs. Sanford, coming back to Shirley; “she will see you at 
the Holland House at twelve to-day, I hope you will like her. It’s hard 
to say, though, for what suits one does not suit another.” 

“Tt can’t do any harm for me to see her, anyway,” returned Shirley, 
much amused. 

“Mrs. Bond will see you at her house at three if Miss Hamilton does 
not engage you. Here is her address, I have just heard of an old gentle- 
man, too, who wants his letters answered.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to take so much trouble.” 

“Business is business,” sighed the litthe woman, with an envious 
glance at the cat’s eye earrings. 

It was all like an amusing game. Shirley had never known anything 
like it before. Life had suddenly become a very interesting matter. She 
could hardly wait to reach the Holland House. Miss Hamilton, a gray- 
haired lady with a kindly face, received “Mrs. Stuart” in a private parlor 
upstairs and asked her to be seated. 
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“I suppose you were told at the office that I am sailing in three days,” 
she began; “I want an American lady to go with me who speaks several 
languages. I might get a woman over there, but I am sure no foreigner 
would understand my ways. I require reading aloud, and I want some- 
one to walk with me and help me plan trips. The only lady’s maid I have 
is a man who has lived with me for many years. He is all right, except 
that he doesn’t speak anything but Irish!” and she laughed merrily. “Well, 
I wish to find some lady of whom I can really make a friend. Outside of 
expenses I will pay forty dollars a month. If you think that you would 
like to come with me, I am ready to engage you.” 

“How long do you expect to be away, and where do you plan to go?” 
asked Shirley. 

“T shall probably be away for a year, and my plans of travel are not 
settled—in fact, I haven’t any plans beyond going to Marienbad first for 
a cure for my gout. I shall drift about as the spirit moves me after that. 
I must ask you to decide one way or the other, however, to-day, as I have 
so little time to spare.” 

“T will go with you,” answered Shirley, rising and shaking hands. 

“T like people with decision,” replied Miss Hamilton ; “meet me at the 
dock at nine o’clock on Saturday next. Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, at 
Hoboken. I will have your tickets. I believe we shall get on together. 
Why, I like you already!” 

“Thank you,” answered Shirley simply; “I think we shall become 
good friends.” 

After Shirley had left Miss Hamilton she had a sudden realization 
of the seriousness of her action. Perhaps she had been too hasty in leav- 
ing home, and now in going to Europe. With the last days’ strain the 
excitement, the exhilaration, of her freedom had passed, leaving her tired, 
lonely, and in doubt. What was her husband thinking and doing? Was 
his mother, Mrs. Raymond, with him? Who was taking care of him? 

In her little hired room Shirley cried and prayed. Conflicting thoughts 
filled her mind. After all, perhaps she was to blame, too. Lawrence was 
making money for her with those books; he had a wonderful mind—per- 
haps she was not big enough to keep his love. Shirley looked at her 
husband’s photograph; in spite of everything, he was her husband, and 
all she had in the world. Life at the Dove-cot had been dull; she longed 
to see more of the world ; she was young and she wanted adventure. And 
the mystery—Lawrence had refused to tell her; her curiosity had been 
aroused and not satisfied; she could not forget that. If he loved and 
trusted her he would have told her. 

With the early morning sun, Shirley was on the- dock at the 
appointed hour, waiting for Miss Hamilton, watching the hacks drive up, 
disgorging their passengers with bouquets, bags and boxes of candy. The 
band was playing on deck and people were kissing and weeping and saying 
good-bye. Miss Hamilton and her Irish man-maid arrived and found 
Shirley, and they all went aboard. 
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There was a troop of relations to see Miss Hamilton off, so Shirley 
was left to herself after they had been introduced and had looked her 
over. Shirley leaning on the railing, her eyes bright with excitement, was 
eagerly looking at every man as he came on board, Perhaps it might be 
Lawrence; he must be hunting for her; he surely would trace and find her 
and take her back—but no husband came. Instead, the only person 
Shirley recognized was an old friend of hers, Eugene Flandreau, an artist 
she had known before her marriage in Paris. 

The gong sounded, the people started down the gangway, there were 
cries of “Good-bye” and waving of handkerchiefs, and the big seven- 
decked steamer pulled out from the dock into the stream, where it glided 
by an incoming immigrant steamer, past Ellis Island and the Statue of 
Liberty, out into the gray ocean, 


CHAPTER IV. 
GRAPHO. 


“Now dear,” said Miss Hamilton, settling herself in her steamer 
chair, “we might as well begin right. I want you to call me Aunt Letitia. 
Everybody calls me that ; and may I call you Shirley?” 

“How good of you!” 

“You have settled things for me very nicely,” Miss Hamilton went 
on. “I have found an old friend on board, so we shall not be lonely. 
Colonel Moore went to school with me, but we haven’t met before for 
many years.” 

Shirley’s spirits rose again as with even keel and an escort of circling 
gulls the steamer plowed her way through the calm blue sea. The sadness 
was gone, but anger entered her heart. ‘My husband could have found me 
before this if he had tried,’ repeated itself over and over again in 
Shirley’s brain. 

That afternoon the artist appeared on deck. He devoted himself at 
once to the Cloud Girl. She confided her troubles to him—a pretty 
woman in trouble—it was a good moment for him; he liked pretty women 
in trouble. Romantic Aunt Letitia was delighted. 

“No wonder he is attracted,’ the kind-hearted old lady told the 
Colonel; “Shirley is so pretty! I engaged her in New York,” she ex- 
plained; “I really know nothing about the girl, but I love her already. 
She is a widow, poor child.” Aunt Letitia, who had very positive ideas 
sometimes difficult to uproot, had decided it so. 

“A most unusual person,” agreed the Colonel; “such a lady—so well 
bred; her slight accent is quite bewitching, too—adds to her charm. Is 
she a foreigner?” 

“Shirley was brought up in France, and the accent has apparently 
clung.” 

“The French art of dressing, also,” added the Colonel ; “her clothes 
are simple, yet in such exquisite taste.” 
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“T like her to dress well, to put on her best things while travelling,” 
continued the old lady, “because I am such an old black crow myself.” 

“The young woman was a perfect picture last night. Everyone in the 
restaurant turned to look at her in that Nile-green dress which fitted 
tightly over her slim hips and opened at the neck showing her snow-white 
skin, and with her golden head lifting out of that cloud of white tulle. She 
was a dream, a lovely dream,” repeated the Colonel. 

“Shirley is certainly too attractive to remain single long,’ observed 
Miss Hamilton; “I believe that Frenchman is in love with her already. 
I should think he would want to paint her picture. However, he told me 
he was going to paint a very handsome Oriental woman when he reached 
Paris.” 

“You were always a born match-maker—here’s your chance,” laughed 
the Colonel. 

‘Perhaps I shall really make a match this time—who knows? I have 
always wanted to,” replied Aunt Letitia seriously. Just then Shirley 
came up with Flandreau. 

“What do you think? There is a Grapho on board,” cried the girl. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” demanded Miss Hamilton. 

“Why, a man who reads characters from handwriting. Shall we 
scribble some verses and give them to him to read? They say he is very 
remarkable.” 

“Oh, let us do it! I have a pencil and paper,” cried Aunt Letitia 
enthusiastically. “But what does one write?” 

“Oh, anything you like—a verse or a letter of just a few lines.” 

“A part of my favorite poem, then. How will this do?” and Miss 
Hamilton read what she had just written: 


If thou hast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for to-day 
Whatever clouds may dark to-morrow’s sun 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way. 


“IT always loved that poem of Goethe’s,” remarked the Colonel. 

“Oh, I’m going to write a proverb,” said the artist: ‘“ ‘L’amour fait 
passer le temps. Le temps fait passer l’amour.’ ” 

“Well, I won’t be left out, Here goes,” said Shirley; “L’absence 
est a l'amour comme au feu le vent: il éteint le petit, il allume le grand.” 

“T’m not going to write anything so foolish,” said the Colonel; “I 
know too much about myself already.” 

“Well then, run away with those papers to Grapho,” and Shirley gave 
them to Flandreau. It was not long before Flandreau was back with 
Grapho’s answers. Under Miss Hamilton’s poem was written: 

“A lady of big heart, much beloved ; romantic ; literary ; a teacher of 
the young, a tender care-taker of the old; generous, able, original ; out- 
spoken and stubborn.” 
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“There, do you recognize the portrait?” cried Aunt Letitia when she 
had read it aloud. 

“It’s just the way you used to be at school,” laughed the Colonel; 
“let's hear yours, Mrs. Stuart.” 

Shirley read: 

“Not till you have plucked out the heart of love will you love or be 
loved as you deserve. The mystery that haunts you will then be solved, 
and the tangled skein of life unravelled.” 

“All bosh,” decided the Colonel. 

“This is rather hard on me;” the artist regarded his own paper with a 
quizzical expression. “Grapho says I am a devil.” Was Grapho right? 

“The girls say the same here,” said the Colonel ; “glad to know I have 
company.” 

Later as they sat in their steamer chairs Shirley overheard the 
Colonel and Aunt Letitia joking, The latter was saying: 

“You like to make yourself out a devil, I suppose 
I know you are an old darling.” 

“T am not old; that pretty girl over there just made eyes at me.” 

“You can’t fool me, because I went to school with you, I know just 
how old you are, so there!” laughed his tormentor. 

“And I kissed you once at school,” retorted the Colonel. 

“Yes, I remember; I pulled your nose for it.” 

“That’s the reason it has been so red ever since,” he complained. 

“Funny old dears; they are half in love still,” thought Shirley; “but 
they don’t suspect it at all.” 

As the days slipped by Aunt Letitia became more fond of Shirley and 
thought that it was really too bad that the pretty widow should work for 
her living. “I must arrange matters. Flandreau and Mrs. Stuart cer- 
tainly are in love. Has he not hung on Shirley’s every word and looked at 
her admiringly, affectionately? Surely this is a romance at last, a real 
romance,” and Miss Hamilton rubbed her hands. ‘Yes, Shirley shall 
marry Flandreau,” Aunt Letitia went on. “It is the last day on board; 
it is high time to say something.” Did Flandreau see it as Aunt Letitia 
did? 

“T see you love Mrs. Stuart,’ Miss Hamilton began after she had 
carefully—as she thought—led up to the subject when Flandreau came to 
sit by her. 

“T assure you—I assure you—’”’ he stammered; he stuttered slightly 
and pulled his pointed beard. His bold eyes closed, and he smiled. 

“Oh, yes, I know it—you do not need to assure me,” replied Miss 
Hamilton, “It would be a very nice thing indeed for both of you. You 
are a lonely bachelor; you need a smart young wife. I should advise you 
to get married at once. You don’t often see such a charming young 
woman as Shirley.” The good lady would not give Flandreau a chance 
to speak, and he sat bolt upright with a half amused expression on his 
face. 
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“Perhaps we are already engaged, Miss Hamilton,” he put his finger 
to his lips. “Not a word to Shirley or anyone; she must not know I have 
told you. This is our secret, yours and mine.” 

Aunt Letitia was delighted to be included in a real romance and 
conspiracy, but their conversation was broken up by the Colonel’s appear- 
ance, so the artist walked away chuckling to himself. 

“What difference does it make—one more lie; this may help matters.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “I want the Cloud Girl, and I will have her 
by hook or by crook, mon dieu.” 

He joined Shirley on deck, and together they looked down upon the 
water sparkling in the moonlight, and as they gazed they sang little 
French love songs. The resentment in Shirley’s heart had now turned 
into a devil-may-care daring and fun, “Why not enjoy myself while I 
can, while I am young?” The pink came and vanished and appeared 
again in the Cloud Girl’s pretty face, while the dimples played games and 
her laughter was a merry song. 

“We are so happy, life together is one long laugh,” cooed the artist. 
“T love you, my little bird. You are so beautiful. Will you not come to 
me when you can leave Miss Hamilton and be my model in Paris? I will 
show you another side of life and give you happiness you have never 
before experienced.” 

He looked at the Cloud Girl through his long black eye-lashes, and 
then with wild words of love he kissed her passionately. Shirley play- 
fully struggled, and then “the little bird” flew to her stateroom under the 
protection of Aunt “the old black crow.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue Mysterious ORIENTAL. 


They landed at Cherbourg and kept on together as far as Paris, 
where the party broke up. The Colonel and the ladies pushed on to 
Marienbad, where Flandreau said he would join them later. He was 
obliged to remain in Paris to paint the picture of the handsome Oriental. 
At the station he appeared, to bid them good-bye. 

This scene on board ship with Flandreau the last evening brought 
Shirley up with a sudden jerk, as if she had been a lassoed broncho of the 
plains. It made her realize how young and foolish she was, and how little 
she really knew of the big world. The Cloud Girl wanted to lay her 
head once more on her husband’s strong shoulder and have a good cry. 
She decided to cable Lawrence and have the artist send the message for 
her, so that he would at the same time understand both the situation and 
her feelings in the matter. 

As the train was about to start she handed him the cable with some 
money to pay for it. “Please send this for me. And may I have the 
answer to go to your address, for you know we shall stop at several places 
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on our way to Marienbad, and I might miss it.” 
When quite alone Flandreau read the message: 
Lawrence Raymond, 
Golden Springs, 
Colorado, U. S. A. 
Will you forgive me for running away and take me back? I love 
you. Answer, 5 rue Sufflot, Paris. 
(Signed ) Wife. 
Flandreau kept the cable for several days thinking it over, then he 
sent it to Lawrence Raymond, but changed it completely. “I am never 
going back to you,” it read: “I love another.” 
(Signed) The Cloud Girl. 


“T will make sure of my game,” thought Flandreau, “I will have my 
bird, even if I am obliged to marry her.” To carry out his purpose he 
had a paragraph put in a well-known society paper in the states, and 
took care that a marked copy should be sent to Lawrence Raymond. It 
read—‘The beautiful wife of a well-known author has left him, it is said. 
She is in Paris now, and her name is linked with a famous young artist.” 

Marienbad’s streets were gay with people when Shirley arrived, for 
the King of England was taking his cure, and the season was at its height. 
After Aunt Letitia was comfortably settled at the Klinger Hotel the small, 
owl-like Herr Doctor came and blinked at her and listened to her heart, 
looking very wise. 

“Your pulse, it is like David’s,” said he. 

“David’s?” repeated Aunt Letitia; “what do you mean?” 

“Colonel Moore’s, it is like Goliath’s, but your heart is as small as 
David’s,” he explained. “Too fat. Nothing for you but cold ham and a 
cup of tea for breakfast. An hour’s walk before breakfast and two glasses 
of water; the same after breakfast. Walk, and more walk.” The 
Doctor’s movements were as quick as lightning, and so were his English 
words, which came tumbling out, one chasing the other, with the accents 
quite in the wrong place. He used the most scientific medical terms and 
all the longest words in the dictionary, interjected with “achs” and “gotts.” 
Aunt Letitia was fascinated, but before she knew it he had vanished from 
the room, and left her with comical astonishment pictured on her face. 

The orchestra played on the promenade at six o’clock in the morning, 
and Shirley and Miss Hamilton walked there with all the others who 
were taking the cure, listening to the music and sipping the good waters 
from their red glass tumblers. The King of England in knickerbockers 
and green hat marched up and down with the rest, sometimes stopping 
to speak to a friend or bowing to an acquaintance. A short, fat woman 
in a long white knitted coat and a tam-o’-shanter waddled past with two 
canes. Then a blotched-faced, conscious young officer, laced and in 
choking collar, minced by. Great bubbles of beer—or were they human 
balls?—rolled on, followed by toddling dachshunds, and these bubbles 
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had green Bohemian capes and shaving brushes in their hats. Men of the 
Orient with fezes and women, too, with floating veils, were there, and 
Polish Jews, with corkscrew curls hanging over their ears, wearing soft 
felt hats and long black robes. 

When Miss Hamilton had been at Marienbad a month or more and 
her cure was almost at an end, she called Shirley, and with odd embar- 
rassment announced that the Colonel and herself were engaged to be 
married, 

“Dear Aunt Letitia,” cried Shirley, “you have at last found your 
romance and made the match for yourself that you have always wanted 
to make for others!” 

Shirley felt that the engagement of her elderly friends was very 
pleasant and suitable—to be sure, they were rather old and set in their 
ways—but for all that she was sure they would be happy together. 

“Now,” said Aunt Letitia, “we will have a double wedding. I have 
already written Flandreau.” She had not forgotten that he had told her 
of their engagement. 

“What is all this about?” asked Shirley. 

“As if you didn’t know.” The Colonel beamed all over, and his nose 
seemed to get even redder. “Sly puss,” and he winked. 

‘But there is some mistake.” 

“We will have a wonderful double wedding, right here in Marien- 
bad. I will arrange everything.” Aunt Letitia rubbed her hands with 
delight. Seeing the good woman was really in earnest Shirley got excited, 
and hardly knowing what she was saying, cried: 

“But we are at cross purposes. I can’t marry anyone. How can I? 
Why, I already have a husband.” 

“A husband,” Aunt Letitia repeated aghast, “why of course I thought 
you were a widow.” 

“This changes the situation,” said the Colonel gravely. “Come, 
Letitia, we will take a walk and think this matter over.” 

“In a minute,” replied Miss Hamilton. She was quick tempered; 
she drew herself up in anger. “I feel, Mrs. Stuart, that you have 
deceived me, and you have behaved shamefully with Mr. Flandreau. I 
shall not need you after to-day. I will pay you your wages this evening.” 

“T have not deceived you,” replied Shirley. “I never told you I was 
a widow, and as for Mr. Flandreau,—” 

“T do not care to discuss it further, Mrs. Stuart,” and with that Miss 
Hamilton turned and went away with the Colonel. 

As the Colonel and Miss Hamilton walked off Shirley was left to her 
own devices. She climbed up through the giant trees; she felt she could 
think more clearly alone in the woods. How dark and damp they looked! 
Splashes of sunlight played through the branches upon the great boulders 
with clinging bright green moss, Up the Rubezahl mountain she went, the 
home of the little dwarf that the children love. Here and there along the 
path the small elf peered out at her, a tiny red-capped fellow made of 
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terra-cotta, Sometimes he would be lying on the ground reading a book, 
or swinging in a tree; again he would be working with his anvil or his 
wheelbarrow, or fishing in a pool. 

Strains of music reached her from the Kursaal. “Life is like an 
orchestra,” she thought. ‘The motives are our moods; the drum-beats are 
the impulses of battle and patriotism; the horn is desire for the chase; the 
violin is the cry of the soul.” 

Shirley stopped at the solitary little chapel among the pines and 
entered. A lamp was burning and fresh flowers were on the altar. A 
monk in brown habit and girdle was praying there, an old peasant woman 
and a fashionably dressed lady also, and two young village lovers were 
kneeling hand in hand. At sight of them her loneliness came over her 
very keenly. All these weeks she had been waiting for an answer to her 
cable, and it had never come. 

Up, up the mountain Shirley climbed, until at last she reached the 
top. What a glorious view was before her. Looking down over the 
sunlit plain of many colors to the big, patched world below, above which 
the clouds were playing, she felt victorious and unreal. For the moment 
the cares of the world were forgotten; once more she became the happy 
Cloud Girl. Seating herself on the soft green moss under a huge pine 
tree overlooking this glorious view Shirley thought of many things. She 
pulled out of her pocket a letter from Flandreau which came that morn- 
ing, but which she had not opened. Out of the envelope fell a cablegram. 
The excitement was so great Shirley felt she could not look at it at once, 
so she first read the artist’s letter, full of poetry subtly woven with words 
of love. Among other things he wrote that he had opened her cable by 
mistake; he was sorry. He also had received a letter from Miss Hamilton 
telling of her own engagement and that her marriage with the Colonel 
would take place at once. He ended his letter with, “My little bird of 
paradise, your chanticleer will come for you and we will dwell in heaven, 
where we can see together the changing colors of the sun rising on a new 
and happy day.” 

Shirley tore the letter to bits and like white butterflies, the shreds 
fluttered away in the breeze. The Cloud Girl then looked at the cable and 
read :— 


“You have chosen your own way, Shirley. Henceforward you are 
nothing to me. 


(Signed ) Lawrence Raymond.” 


“What is to become of me now?” she asked herself once more. Away 
from Flandreau’s influence the glamour of the studio life did not seem 
quite so enchanting as when he had told her about it on the steamer; 
then the realization of what it all would mean if she went to him came over 
her. ‘“Flandreau’s model—that is the name I shall go by. Good women 
will pull their skirts away from me, and point fingers of scorn, laughter 
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or pity. Not that!” she shuddered. Some sleeping powders purchased 
that morning for Miss Hamilton had dropped to the ground when she 
pulled out the letter. The thought flashed through her mind—“Why not 
end my life? I am so unhappy.” There was medicine to make her sleep 
forever—she was not afraid—and what a glorious place to die in! “Quick, 
before I change my mind!” she cried, and lifted a powder to her lips. 

“Stop! I have something to say to you first,” came a voice from 
behind, and someone touched Shirley on the shoulder. The powder 
dropped from Shirley’s hand and turning she saw a strange, veiled 
woman, clad in a long black velvet garment trimmed with fur; but her 
floating white veil half concealed her face. In her hand the Cloud Girl 
saw she clutched a sharp and flashing stiletto. “I know who you are,” 
said the woman; “I have followed you here. At Flandreau’s studio in 
Paris I saw a sketch of you. Flandreau boasted of his affair with you, and 
I stole your address from him.” 

Was this woman in love with Flandreau? Had she followed Shirley 
out of jealousy? What was the meaning of it all? 

“Do you love Flandreau?” demanded the woman excitedly. “Are 
you his model?” 

“T am not afraid of you,” replied Shirley calmly ; “and I do not love 
Flandreau ; nor am I ever going to be his model, or his wife. The proof 
of my words is in these powders. You saw me about to take one; if you 
had not come I should no doubt by this time be dead.” 

“If you were going to kill yourself, then you do not love your hus- 
band either,” asserted the Oriental. 

“IT do love my husband, notwithstanding he would not tell me the 
mystery in his life; but he does not love me. I sent him a cable weeks ago 
asking him to take me back and saying I loved him,” sobbed Shirley. 
“Here’s the answer I’ve just received.” She handed it to the woman; 
then recovering herself she added, “But why should you be interested? 
What business is it of yours, I should like to know?” 

The woman did not answer at once; she was reading the cable and 
thinking. ‘Both cables were false then, I see it clearly now. This has 
been the work of the artist who is in love with you.” 

“T don’t understand,” sobbed Shirley. Then the Oriental explained 
it all as she saw it, and told Shirley too the story of Ellis Island. In a 
flash of understanding Shirley cried, “So you are Lawrence’s real mother 
and you have saved us!” She threw her arms about the stranger. They 
heard a footstep on the path behind them; Shirley turned and there, 
towering above her, stood her husband. He caught her in his great strong 
arms and once more kissed her golden hair. 

I have heard all your conversation; nothing matters now!” he cried. 
“T have found you out at last, my Cloud Girl. I have been to blame as 
much as you, and it shall not be my fault if I ever lose you again.” 
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“Artist FALts,” NortH CoNway 
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PARADISE FALLs, Lost RIveEr 
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